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INTRODUCTION 



The Second Annual Report of the Stanford Center for Research and 
Development in Teaching covered the activities of the Center from 
April 1, 1967 to March 31, 1968. It also served as documentation for 
the Center's budget request for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1968, 
Since that time the Stanford Center's fiscal year has been changed to 
begin on February 1. 

This Third Annual Report is therefore based on the Program Plan and 
Budget Request submitted to the Research and Development Centers Branch 
of the U. S. Office of Education on October 30, 1968, in preparation for 
the 1969 fiscal year. Although the introductory material has been slightly 
revised, pages 7-204 of this report are reproduced directly from Sections 
I-III of that document, and page citations to either volume are inter- 
changeable. The present report is intended for dissemination to the wider 
audience which has demonstrated an interest in the work of the Stanford 
Center , 



The material in this report is presented in the format requested by 
the Research and Development Centers Branch, We have provider updated 
Program and Project Resumes for the Center's ongoing activities; these 
appear on pages 7-127. As will be noted, the resumes are organized 
according to a standardized set of headings. Accompanying time schedules 
project work during the next five quarters for the individual projects 
and over a full five years for the three major programs, Also included 
are Bureau of Research Taxonomy Code Sheets, which provide basic infor- 
mation about each project in a form that can be coded by the Office of 
Education for quick information retrieval, 



Progress Reviews for the period July 1-October 31, 1968 are presented 
on pages 132-164. Progress for the period April 1-June 30, 1968 was re- 
ported in the Center's Quarterly Report No. 11. Pages 128-131 describe 
administrative and organizational changes and list the Center’s professional 
staff and the members of its Advisory Panel. 



The Center’s output since its Inception is described on pages 165-204. 
Included in this section are Publication Resumes for a number of Center 
publications. ERIC Resumes have previously been submitted to the Research 
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and Development Centers Branch to cover publications not included in this 
section. We hope that those interested in the Center will find, in this 
collection of documents, a systematic, comprehensive, and up-to-date state- 
ment of the Center f s current activities and future plans. 

The past seven months have seen good progress toward the Center 1 s 
redefined goals. With our new organization and an increasingly focused 
program, the staff as a whole--senior and junior professionals and tech- 
nical personnel — are increasingly working together as a team rather than 
as individual investigators or in small isolated enclaves. As each of our 
substantive programs mature and become organized, new kinds of leadership 
and productivity are emerging. As we move to implement our reformulation 
of the problem area of the Center and to develop further each of the three 
programs, their relevance to the pressing educational needs of the times 
becomes clearer, and their reinforcement of and relationship to one another 
becomes increasingly apparent. We are convinced that over the next five 
years we shall be able to make a contribution to the redefinition of the 
teacher's role that is made imperative by the impact of modern technology 
and the pace of social, economic, and political change. 

The idea behind the R&D Center program, that of assembling a criti- 
cal mass of behavioral scientists and practicing educators and holding 
them together long enough to make a sustained effort toward the solution 
of a significant educational problem, seems to us to be taking even firm- 
er root in the university community. We have been further encouraged by 
the Office of Education’s invitation to apply for educational research 
facility construction funds, which opens the rospect of carrying on our 
program in a physical setting that will make possible both a more rapid 
and a more complete realization of our mission. 
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I. NEW AND CURRENT PROGRAM PLANS 

A. PROGRAM AND PROJECT REGISTER 

Stanford Center for Research and Development in Teaching 

(Center) 

5 -0252 
BR No. 



Code 
No . 



Title 



Investigator (s) 



03. THE ENVIRONMENT FOR TEACHING 

0302 The Organizational Context of Teaching 

0303 Professional Socialization of the Teacher 

0304 Attitudes of Teachers toward Their Occupation 

0305 Case Studies of the Teacher f s Roie in Traditional 
and Innovative Elementary Schools 

0306 Organizational Change: The Study of Innovations 

in Educational Institutions 

0307 The Teacher in the Authority Structure 

0308 The Social Context of Teacher-Student Relations 

0309 Characteristics of Effective Teachers and the 
Distribution of Teacher Services 

04. TEACHING THE DISADVANTAGED 

0401 Educational Community Organization 

0402 Teacher Training: Standard English as a Second 

Dialect 

0403 Developing Problem-Solving Skills through Students 

Teaching Students: Use of Small Groups 

0404 Use of Small Groups in a Changing School 

0405 Small Group Interaction 

(incorporates 0106, Teaching in Small Groups, 
and portions of 0505, Small Group Interaction) 



R. L, Warren 

G. W. Sowards 

B. Lopossa 

R, L. Warren 
R. W. Heath 

R. L. Warrer 

K. E. Knight 
J. V. Baldridge 

E. G. Cohen 

S. M. Dornbusch 
J. W. Meyer 

W. R. Scott 

C. N. Alexander 
J. W. Meyer 

P. Wallin 

H. M. Levin 

R. W. Heath 
R. W. Heath 
R. L. Politzer 

R. H. Koff 

F. B. W. Hawkinshire 
F. B. W. Hawkinshire 
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05. 

0501 

0503 

0504 

0506 

06. 

0602 

07. 

0704 

0102 

0103 

0105 

0201 

0202 

0301 

0601 

0104 

0107 

0110 

0204 



HEURISTIC TEACHING 
Training Studies 

(Incorporates 0101, Technical Skills of Teaching: 
General; 0108, A Taxonomy of Teaching Behaviors) 

Microteaching and Intern Data Bank 

(Incorporates 0109, Measuring Attending Behavior 
through 35mm Time-Lapse Photography; portions of 
0102, Technical Skills of Teaching: Explaining; 

0502, Intern Data Bank; and portions of 0505, 
Small Group Interaction) 

Uncertainty Studies 

(Incorporates 0111, Relationship of Teaching 
Behaviors to Students' Ability to Use Informa- 
tion, and 0112, Teacher Behavior in Relation 
to Student Anxiety) 

Personal Competencies 

NONPROGRAMMATIC RESEARCH 



R. E. Snow 
R. E. Snow 



R. H. Koff 



J. E. Sieber 



C. E. Thoresen 



Non-Intellective Effects of Educational Technology: R* D. Hess 

The Computer as an Authority Figure for Pupils 



SUPPORT SERVICES 

Methodology Unit J. D. 

PROJECTS BEING COMPLETED (No funds for FY 1969 requested) 
Technical Skills of Teaching: Explaining N. L. 

Technical Skills of Teaching: Foreign Language R. L. 

Technical Skills of Teaching: Role-Playing F. R. 

Teacher Attitudes and Their Correlates N. L. 

Teachers' and Pupils' Cognitive Preferences in Fv. W. 

Mathematics 

The Teacher in 1980 R. N. 

Pupillometry R« H. 



(Formerly 0203, Pupillometry in the Study of 



Teacher Attitudes) 

PROJECTS COMPLETED OR DISCONTINUED 

Technical Skills of Teaching: Social Studies R. E. 

Teaching for Divergent Thinking P« S. 

Overview of Research on Teaching Methods N. L. 

Development of an Instrument for Students' L. J. 

Descriptions of Teachers 



Elashof f 
Gage 

Politzer 
Shaf tel 
Gage 
Heath 

Bush 

Koff 



Gross 

Sears 

Gage 

Cronbach 
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B. STATEMENT OF FOCUS 

The focus of the Center has not changed since the submission of the 
Second Annual Report, at which time a major shift in focus was initiated. 
Since then, we have further sharpened that focus. Good progress has 
oeen made in expanding the theoretical structure which ties the projects 
together within and among the three major programs and relates the three 
programs to the Center’s major undertaking, which is to contribute to the 
improvement of teaching in the schools of this country. 

The reasons for the change of focus, how the new focus builds upon 
the prior work of the Center, its theoretical basis, and a description 
of the objectives and the methods to be employed were all specified in 
the Second Annual Report, April 1968 (see especially pages 2-7 and the 
individual program descriptions on pages 146-159, 193-195, and 214-217). 

Since the resume originally published in Research in Education and 
reproduced in the latest issue of the Bureau of Research publication 
Current Project Informatio n is not based on the new focus and program 
of the Center, we present a new and updated resume. 



CENTER RESUME 

The Stanford Center for Research and Development in Tc-aching, es- 
tablished in 1965, was approved for a five-year extension in July 1968 
and is projecting its work through 1973. As a result of its work during 
the first ttm,e years, the Center moved in 1968 to a revised state- 
ment of its problem area. It has now defined more clearly the urgent 
need for a fundamental reformulation of the future role of the teacher. 
Its mission is to specify as clearly, and on as empirical a basis as 
possible, the direction of that reformulation, to help shape it, to 
fashion and validate programs for training and retraining teachers in 
accordance with it, and to develop and test materials and procedures 
for use in these new training programs. 

The Center is at work in three interrelated problem areas: 

(a) Heuristic Teaching , which aims at promoting self-motivated and sus- 
tained inquiry in students, emphasizes affective as well as cognitive 
processes, and places a high premium upon the uniqueness of each pupil, 
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teacher, and learning situation; (b) The Environment for Teachin g, which 
aims at the? problem of making schools more flexible so that pupils, 
teachers, and learning materials can be brought together in ways that 
take account of their many differences; and (c) Teachin g^ the Disadvan- 
taged , which aims to determine whether more heuristically oriented 
teachers and more open kinds of schools can and should be developed to 
improve the education of those currently labeled as the poor and the 
disadvantaged . 

Representative projects to implement these programs include; 

1. Training Studies on Teacher Skills and Teacher-Learner Inter- 
actions . 

2. Teaching for 'Uncertainty Behavior in Pupils, 

3- Microteaching Procedure* and Research. 

4. Development of Personal Competencies of Teachers , 

5. Developing the Capacity to Teach in Small Croups. 

6. Black Community Organization for Educational Change. 

7. Training Teachers to Teach Standard English as a Second 
Dialect . 

8. Methods of Crisis Resolution in Troubled Schools. 

9. Developing Problem-Solving Skills through Using Older Pupils 
to Teach Younger Pupils. 

10. The Professional Socialization of Teachers. 

11. Case Studies of Teachers 1 Role > in Traditional and Innovative 
Schools . 

12. Processes of Organizational Change and Innovation in the 
School . 

13. The Teacher in the Authority Structure. 
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Progiam 03: The Environment for Teaching 

Coordinator: Richard L. Warren 

Project Leaders: C. N. Alexander, J. V. Baldridge, Elizabeth G. Cohen, 

S. M. Dornbusch, K. E. Knight, H. M. Levin, J. W. Meyer, 
W. R. Scott, P. Wallin, R, L. Warren 

Imp oi tance, need, or justification 

As suggested in the Second Annual Report, technological advances 
and social crisis create a strong need for research on the environment 
for teaching, Environmental conditions and processes are changing 
rapidly. Teachers, administrators, school boards, and community groups 
are all involved in shaping and modifying this environment, In today's 
world such involvement is often in the form of a hurried response to a 
crisis rather than a studied consideration of alternatives which the 
environment may offer. This problem results in part from the fact that 
extant research neither adequately describes the environment in which 
teaching now takes place nor identifies viable alternative modifications 
of that environment. Consequently this program sees as an impelling need 
a significant advance in knowledge about the operative effects of various 
environmental conditions and processes on teachers and students. 

Purpose, objectives, or goal s 

The Environment for Teaching program therefore seeks to arrive at 
knowledge and identify actions which will contribute to the development 
of a school environment functionally supportive of effective teaching 
and learning. 

Method, strategy^ or design 

While the research domain of this program is the total socio-cul tural 
milieu in which teaching takes place, the ultimate concern is the immedi- 
ate environment, of teacher-student relationships and the degree to which 
this environment enhances the personal commitment and productivity of 
both teachers and students. An effective relationship at this level is 
a function, hoviever, of conditions and processes which are located and 
must te studied in more complex environmental settings. These "environ- 
ments' and the variables which constitute the focus of the projects in 
this program can be rendered in the following way: 

o 
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The broadej: environmental context 

The environment of the community 



The school environment 




3, Teacher char- 
acteristics 

Training 
Experience 
Aspirations and 
attitudes 
Socio-economic 
background 

k . Community char- 
acteristics 



An examination of the projects in this program will Indicate that 
the research is directed at developing empirical data on (a) specific 
environmental characteristics and processes (input and task variables), 
and (b) interrelationships among such characteristics and processes. 

For example: The occupational aspirations of students are being studied 

as a function of the socio-economic context of the school; pstterns of 
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teacher-pupil interaction are being studied as a function of the teacher's 
mobility aspirations; the teacher's perceptions of and attitudes toward 
the authority structure of the school are being studied as a function of 
the evaluation system; the stability of organizational change processes 
is being studied as a function of one or more school and community char- 
acteristics. It should also be noted that these variables tend by 
definition to stipulate the environmental context in which they need to 
be studied. The teacher's environment may be appropriate in one instance, 
the school environment in another. 

Characteristics of users or the sample 

The range of schools and teacher-student populations to which re- 
search in this program is directed includes elementary, secondary, and 
university. 

Expected end products or results 

Since the concept of the "environment for teaching" as a research 
domain is comprehensive, there is considerable latitude in the particular 
research emphases which can develop. Within the program, several are 
emerging and will receive increased attention in the next few years: 
change and the decision-making process in schools, the organizational 
context of teaching as an occupation, the school and family context of 
student educational and occupational aspirations and goals. Projects 
now in the proposal stage may eventually lead to additional research 
emphases . 

In the Center’s Second Annual Report, the Environment for Teaching 
program was described in the context of an ideal school (the "open" 
school) whose organizational characteristics would be functionally sup- 
portive of effective teaching. Given the complexity of any environmental 
context and the possible combinations of environmental and population 
characteristics, it may be that research findings in this program will 
point to more than one type of "ideal" school. Consequently, the products 
which we intend to develop are statements about strategies of policy and 
action which can be selectively utilized b> school and lay personnel to 
develop an appropriate, meaningful environment for teaching. 





Re lationship to other Center projects 

Because the Environment for Teaching program is concerned with the 
context of teaching, it is immediately relevant to the other two Center 
programs. Several of the projects in the program on Teaching the Dis- 
advantaged deal very directly with aspects of the environment for teach- 
ing, and, of course, it is important to consider the kind of environment 
in which heuristic teaching can and should take place. 



Program 03: Environment for Teaching 



PROGRAM TIME SCHEDULE 

Stanfo rd Center for Research and Development in Teaching 

(Center) 

5-0252 
BR No. 



FY FY FY FY FY FY ; Activities 

69 70 71 72 73 74 j 

I Completion of organizational change study at the 

jhigh school level. 




jAnalysis of data on the professional socializa- 
tion of teachers. 

j 

Development and completion of organizational 
change study at the university level. 

;Development and completion of studies of the 
•characteristics of effective teachers and the 
distribution of teacher services. 

Development and completion of studies of teachers 
in the authority structure of schools. 

j Development and completion of studies of the 
‘social context of teacher-student relations. 

1 Development and completion of case studies of the 
| teacher’s role in traditional and innovative 
elementary schools. 

j 

preparation and dissemination of a comprehensive 
i analysis of alternative policies and actions 
^concerning the environment for teaching. 

Pilot study of extensive Center involvement in 
the life of a school or school system. 
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Project 0302: The Organizational Context of Teaching 

Principal staff: G. Wesley Sowards, Barbara Lopossa 

Importance, need, or justification 

Phase 2 of this study was undertaken because the widespread growth 
of team teaching appears to be based mainly upon its face validity and 
upon some generalizations from small-group research (performed with ad 
hoc groups) which may or may not be applicable to teaching teams. Data 
from this project will be helpful to school administrators wishing to 
understand and evaluate team teaching in terms of its effect on teacher 
decision-making behavior. This study will also provide useful data for 
those school administrators concerned with the question of team size and 
team leadership. 

Purpose, objectives, or goals 

This project has been divided into two phases. The first phase, 
described in the Second Annual Report, was aimed at identifying organiza- 
tional elements which influence the decision-making behavior of classroom 
teachers. Analysis of the data from this phase has been completed and a 
report is being prepared. 

The second phase deals with the decision-making efficiency of ele- 
mentary school teaching teams as compared to that of ad hoc groups of 
classroom teachers as well as individual teachers. The study is also de- 
signed to yield data on interaction within groups engaged in the decision 
process. Thus, the effect of such factors as the presence or absence of 
an appointed leader, experience in working as a group, and size of group 
will be assessed in relation to the pattern of social interaction and the 
decision-making behavior of the groups. Phase 2 builds on the earlier 
work in Phase 1 by using actual teaching problems and by making use of 
observers as well as tape recordings during group decision-making sessions. 

Method, strategy, or design 

Subjects in the study were 27 existing teams (95 individuals) and 95 
self-contained classroom teachers. Twenty teams were randomly assigned 
to the group-decision condition and worked as intact teams; members of 
the remaining seven teams were reassigned to an individual-decision con- 
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dltion so that these teachers worked as 20 individuals. Twenty of the 
95 self-contained classroom teachers were randomly picked to work as in- 
dividuals while the remaining 75 were formed into 20 ad hoc groups of the 
same sizes as the teaching teams. Analysis of variance will be used to 
compare the decisions and the decision-making behavior of these four ex- 
perimental groups. 

Data for this study were gathered by means of the Decision Process 
Test developed for use with teachers and based on a similar instrument 
developed by Brim, e al. In addition, questionnaire data were collected 
about the subjects, nd the interaction of subjects in the group-decision 
condition was observed. 

Users and the sample 

The sample is covered above. Users of the project results will be 
teachers and teacher trainees. 

Expected end products or results 

Technical report describing the study and pointing out implications. 
Usefulness of findings, end products, or results 

Useful to those evaluating or considering team teaching. 

Relationship to other Center projects 

Relationship to prior phase of project explained above. 



Note : No project funds are requested for FY 1969. Since the project is 
scheduled to be completed before February 1969, no Time Schedule is pre- 
sented here. 
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Date 10/ 15/6.8 



TAXONOMY CODE SHEET 
(Form II ) 



Project Title The OrcanizatL 


Investigator G« 


W. Sowards, 


i 52032455 


2 6 A. 




B. 


9 0 102 


C. 


11 12 


D. 


U_0.14.a_ 


E. 


15 0 


F. 


16.QJ7.J_ 


C. 


18jL__19_J_ 


H. 


20.2__21„ 0 _ 


I. 


22° 23 1 


J. 


24° 25 0 


K. 


26 0 27 1 


L. 


28 0 29 1 


M. 


30 3 31 0 


N. 


32 1 33 0 34 1 


0 . 


35JL36JL 


P. 


37 38 .39 40. 


„ Q. 



Barbara Looossa 



Stanford Center for Research 
Center Bureau No. and Development in leaching 



O 
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T hg.-E nv l r o nfflgnt f o r T eac h i ng 



Program No. 

Project No. 

Percent of Total 
Budget 

Institution 

Legislative 

Authority 

Class of 
Activity 

Approach 



Educ. level Ultim. Elementary a nd s e condary 
Target group 

Ethnic charact, General population 

Ult. Tgt. group 



Demographic Area All areas 
Ult. Tgt. group 



Research^ 



Spec. Char. Ultim. npppral pnpnlat^nrL- ... .... 

Target group 

Char. Instrumental Pr ofessional education pers onnel 

Target group 

Topical Area Code Instruct i onal sys tems and pr actices 
B asic — mo r e than one. fi eld 



Subject matter 
Field 

Acad. Area of 
Investigator 

FY Allocation 
(thousands) 



Education 



47 



Project 0303: Professional Socialization of the Teacher 



Principal staff: Richard L. Warren 

Importance., need, or justification 

See Second Annual Report, pp. 196-198. 

Purpose, objectives, or goals 

See Second Annual Report, pp. 196-198. 

Method, strategy, or design 

In 1967-68 the focus of this project was primarily on beginning 
teachers and the socialization effects of the first year of teaching on 
their sense of autonomy and their attitudes about what constitutes good 
teaching. Although the first year was conceived as a pilot study, 
extensive data, probing a wide range of potentially important sociali- 
zation variables, were collected for one school district. Three ques- 
tionnaires were administered to the teachers and administrative personnel 
(approximately 1300) in a school district serving a metropolitan 
community of some 90,000 population. The questionnaires dealt with 
(a) biographical data; (b) attitudes with respect to teacher autonomy 
and professional responsibilities; and (c) characteristics of the 
successful teacher. The latter two questionnaires were administered to 
teachers at the beginning and again at the end of the school year. The 
population was divided into four major groups for purposes of data 
analysis: beginning teachers, experienced teachers new to the district, 

district experienced teachers, and administrators. Among teachers the 
data were further stratified according to sex, and grade level. 

E xpected end products or results 

It is planned that the project will produce analyses and reports 
useful to school districts in structuring meaningful "induction" experi- 
ences for new teachers ind in evolving more productive relationships 
between administrators and teachers. During the next fiscal year, how- 
ever, the activities in the project will be limited to data analysis 
and preparing reports and memoranda. Because one of the principal 
investigators (G. W. Sowards) has recently left the Center, the respon- 
sibility for the project rests on the second investigator (R. L. Warren). 
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Other ongoing commitments in the Center make it necessary for the latter 
to delay long-range projections on this project until the question of 
allocation cf time is resolved. 

Relationship to other Center projects 

The project is integral to mapping an "environment for teaching." 

It is closely related to several other projects in the Environment for 
Teaching program, e.g., The Teacher in the Authority Structure and Case 
Studies of the Teacher's Role in Traditional and Innovative Elementary 
Schools. In a broader context, the project is directed at identifying 
factors which affect the teacher's clarity of role understanding and 
commitment to the profession. 
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Project 0303: Professional Socialization of the Teacher 



PROJECT TIME SCHEDULE 

Stanford Center for Research and Development in Teachin g 

(Center) 

5-02 52 
BR No. 
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Quarters 



FY 69 
1st ■ 2nd 



3rd 



FY 70 
4tn ^ 5th 



Data analysis 
Writing finil reports 



Activities 
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Date 10/15/68 



TAXONOMY CODE SHEET 
(Form II ) 

Project Title . Professional Socialization of the Teacher 
Investigator R . L. Warren 



I 5203245526 
7. 0 8 3 

9 0 103 

II 12 

13 0 14, 2 

15J L 

16jL.17._L 

18 0 i9_4_ 

20 2 21 0 



22° 23 1 



24 ° 25 0 

26° 27 1 

28 0 29 1 

30. 2 31 4 

32 0 33 0 34 0 

35 1 36, 0 . 

37 38 39 40_ 



Stanford Center for Research 

A. Centci' Bureau No* and Development 



B. Program No. The J 

C. Project No* 

D. Percent of Total 

Budget 

E. Institution 

F. Legislative 

Authority 

G. Class of Rese arch 

Activity 

H* Approach Survey 



I. Ed uc, level Ultim. Eleme ntar y and sec ondary 
Target group 

J. Ethnic charact. General popu lation 
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Project. 0304: Attitudes of Teachers toward Their Occupation 

Principal staff: Robert VJ. Heath 

Ii:i iportance, need, or justification 

The project is based on the assumption that the attitudes of teachers 
toward their occupation will relate to their success and tenure as teach- 
ers. If it were possible to identify attitude profiles as functional 
or disfunctional, it would then be possible to design elements of teacher 
training programs that contribute to constructive attitudinal sets of 
teaching personnel. 

Pu rpose, obj< actives , or goals 

The purpose of the project was to develop six attitude scales inves- 
tigating teacher f s attitudes toward their occupation. The scales are 
Job Security, Financial Status, Social Value, Job Satisfaction, Creativity, 
ard Conformity. 

Mo thod, stra :egy, or design 

Ten items were written for each scale and were then submitted to a 
series of judges to assess their relevance to the six scales. After 
considerable revision and editing the items were administered to approxi- 
mately 50 te achers-In-training. The item analysis has been completed 
and a larger sample of in-service teachers is being sought for standardi- 
zation. 



Us ers 

The fully developed instrument would be used with , candidates for 
teacher training and samples of in-service teachers. 

Results and usefuln ess 

The results of the research would be used to alter teacher training 
programs. For example, it should be possible, to make the content of 
teacher tra ning courses contribute to the development of teacher charac- 
teristics that enhance teacher success and tenure. 
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R.; lationshi j > to othe r Center projects 

Thic pi'oject is part of the Center's program on the Environment for 
Teaching and is closely related to Project 0303 on Professional Sociali- 
zation of the Teacher in that program. 
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Project 0304: Attitudes of t e achers toward Their Occupation 

J'ROJECi TIME SCHEDULE 

Stanford Center for Research and Development in Te a ching 

(Center) 

5-0252 
BR No. 




o 

ERIC 



Activities 



Completion of standardization, administra- 
tion, and preparation of a research and 
development memorandum. 
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Project 0305: C ase Studies of the Teachers Role in Traditional and 

I nnovative Elementary Schools 

Principal staff: Richard L. Warren 

Importance^ need^ or jus tif icatio n 

Innovations in structural arrangements, teaching responsibilities, 
scheduling provisions, and pupils 1 class assignments are widely considered 
to make school experiences more meaningful for teachers and pupils. How- 
ever, extant research provides little evidence to suggest the results of 
such changes. There is thus a strong need for studies of the effect of 
such changes on the school and on teacher behavior. 

Purpose, objectives, or goals 

The long-range objective of this project is a comparative analysis 
of the role of the elementary teacher in innovative or "open” schools — 
those characterized by high organizational and structural flexibility — 
with the role of the teacher in schools organized and operated along more 
traditional lines. A basic aim of the project is to examine the hypothesis 
that the "open" school is functionally instrumental in providing more pro- 
ductive, meaningful patterns of interactions axnbng teachers, pupils, and 
the principal. 



o 
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Method, strategy, or design 

The methodology of the project is primarily participant observation 
supplemented by interviews, questionnaires, and other relevant data- 
gathering techniques. The project has been initiated with a case study 
of a traditional school for the following reasons: (a) to provide 

baseline data against which to analyze an "open" school; (b) to develop 
a holistic picture of the teaching experience in an elementary school, 
based on the conviction that this type of research is not adequately re- 
presented in extant research on teaching; and (c) to develop hypotheses 
about particular aspects of the teaching experience as a basis for the 
design and implementation of subsequent studies. Several studies are 
now being developed. It is planned that they will be carried out prior 
to the case study of an innovative school because they are requisite to 
a more comprehensive delineation of the teaching experience. The first 
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such study will focus on patterns of interaction, attitudes, and rela- 
tionships between elementary school teachers and specialists who work 
in the school on a part-time basis, e.g., speech therapists, psycholo- 
gists, etc. A second study will be directed at studying patterns of 
teacher-parent contacts and interaction. 

Expected end products and their usefulness 

The anticipated products of this project will be several compre- 
hensive case studies of elementary schools and a series of research and 
development memoranda focusing on specific aspects of the teaching ex- 
perience. The latter will attempt to clarify the present role of the 
teacher, and to suggest appropriate changes in this mle vis-a-vis col- 
leagues, parents, and administrators. 

Relationship to other Center projects 

This project is particularly relevant to studies of the teacher in 
the authority structure of the school and to studies of the social con- 
text of teacher-student relations. 
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Project 0305: Case Studies of the Teacher's Role in Traditional and 



Innovative Elementary Schools 



PROJECT TIME SCHEDULE 



Stanford Center for Research and Development In Teaching 

(Center) 



5-0252 
BR No. 
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FY 69 
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FY 70 
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Complete and write final report on case 
study of the traditional school. 

Develop a model of "teacher encounters 11 
for the study of the teaching experience. 

Develop and pilot test projective in- 
struments for u c e with the teacher en- 
counters model. 

Carry on full-scale field study of 
teacher encounters. 

Write final report on the teacher en- 
counters study. 

Begin design and implementation of a 
study of relationships between elemen- 
tary teacher and specialists. 
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Project 0306: Organizational Change: The Study of Innova t ions in 

Educational Institutions 

Principal staff: K. E. Knight, J. V. Baldridge 

This project is being expanded in the corning fiscal year to include 
not only the present study of innovations in secondary schools, under the 
direction of Kenneth Knight, but also a study of innovations in univer- 
sities. The latter will be directed by J. Victor Baldridge, a new mem- 
ber of the Center staff. Resumes for the separate studies follow. 

Study A: Innovations in Secondary Schools (Knight) 

Importance, need, or justification 

Curriculum developments, new organizational arrangements, and techno- 
logical advances constitute a rich source of innovative ideas and plans. 

If schools and school systems are to make use of such innovative possibil- 
ities, it is vital to study and understand the decision-making process in 
the school setting. 

Purpose, objectives, or goals 

The decision processes by which a school changes or fails to change 
in support of effective teaching are the foe 1 "" of this study. The research 
seeks to construct a comprehensive description of the decision-making 
process that leads to (or blocks) major changes in secondary schools. The 
decision-making process will be specified by (a) success or failure in 
adoption; (b) type of change, i.e., course content or organizational 
structure; and (c) five phases of the decision-making process. 

Method, strategy, or design 

The research design views the change process as multidimensional. 

The study will attempt to identify the dimensions most critical to the 
success or failure of major change, and to investigate these dimensions 
in the same sample of schools, thus allowing their relations to be docu- 
mented. Usually such relations can only be suggested by matching, as 
closely as possible, research studies carried out on different samples 
with different instruments. The present design should permit quantitative 
relations among tha dimensions to be established. 
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The design strives for generality far beyond that provided by case 
studies, It relies on the selection of about 20 San Francisco Bay 
Area. high schools which represent a balance of demographic characteristics 
of the school population, such as size, ethnic composition, socioeconomic 
level. Results will be reported for the set of sample characteristics 
rathev than for a single institution. It should also be possible to re- 
port on systematic variation in the change process according to certain 
characteristics . 

Sample 

The sample will be drawn from secondary schools in the Bay Area. 

Expected end products or results 

The study expects to produce a monograph detailing the decision- 
making process in schools, as well as several research memoranda and 
doctoral dissertations. 

Usefulness of findings , end products, or results 

These documents will describe the organizational characteristics of 
schools which seem to promote flexibility for change. They will be use- 
ful to schools and school districts as suggested guidelines for bringing 
about change, They will also provide data useful to government agencies 
and private foundations in directing funds towards institutions which are 
organized to make effective use of such support. 

Relationship to other Center projects 

The study is related to the research of other projects in the programs 
on Environment for Teaching and Teaching the Disadvantaged, The projects 
of Scott and Levin in evaluation structures and school militancy raise issues 
which will be investigated in the framework of innovation. By sampling 
schools which serve disadvantaged students, we will consider at the organi- 
zational level factors which influence their improvement. The survey of a 
number of Bay Area schools will provide information on characteristics of 
these schools which other Center projects may investigate more intensively. 
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Study B: Innovation and Change In Univer sitiea (Baldridge ) 



Importance, need, or justification 

Within the university structure forces are at work producing change 
and the need for change. Prevailing university governance processes are 
often not adequately prepared to confront such change and there is insuffi- 
cient research available to point to necessary modifications tn such 
processes . 

Purpose, objectives, or goals 

This research will focus on innovation and change processes in uni * 
versities, dealing in particular with structural and organizational factors 
which promote or hinder change. 

Method, strategy, or design 

In previous research, the principal investigator studied the gover- 
nance processes of New York University, emphasizing the political and 
organizational dynamics which promoted organizational change. The analysis 
of change was thus a critical feature of that research. This proposal is 
a logical extension of that research, and is intended to be cumulative, 
building on the theoretical concepts that developed out of the earlier 
research. In particular, this comparative research project will focus 
on the following issues: 

1, The social structure (internal and external) of the 
university and the generation of change from various 
elements in that social structure, 

2, The role of interest groups in promoting or hindering 
change . 

3, The organization and manipulation of human, physical , 
and economic resources to promote innovation, 

4, The forms of resistance to innovation and change, 

5, The de mographic characteristics of persons who take 
various political positions with respect to change. 

6, The impact of structural changes and innovations on 
the teaching environment . 
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Sample 

A number of universities and colleges with particularly interesting 
innovations will be examined. 

Expected end products or results 

The product will be a monograph detailing the results of trie 
investigation. 

Usefulness of findings, end products, or results 

The potentialities of this research as a "development 11 strategy are 
quite strong. The developmental payoff would come in two forms: (a) 

direct implications for changing university teaching by reshaping univer- 
sity governance; and (b) indirect implications for changing elementary 
and secondary teaching through innovations in teacher-training at the 
university level. In other words, changing elementary and secondary teach- 
ing will require a significant change in the universities which prepare 
the teachers, and this research will directly contribute to an understand- 
ing of innovation and change processes in higher education. 

Relationship to other Center project s 

This study of innovation and change becomes logically a part of the 
Organization Change project and with its focus on higher education pro- 
vides a complementary and cumulative relationship to Study A in this pro- 
ject. Because the study deals with the governance processes which frame 
and support teaching (at the university level), it is appropriate to the 
Environment for Teaching program. 
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Project 0306: Organizational Change: The Study of Innovations 

in Educational Institutions 

PROJECT TIME SCHEDULE 

Stanford Center for Research and Development in Teaching 

(Center) 

5-0252 
BR No. 



Quarters 



FY 69 
1st 2nd 
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3rd 



. FY 70 
4th 1 5th 



Study A: Revision of instruments and 

preliminary field testing. 



Activities 



Study A: Pilot test interview schedule 

and questionnaires. 



Study B: Review of literature. 



Study B: Preparation of interview 

schedules and selection of field sites. 



Study A: Contact sample and conduct full- 

scale data collection. 



Study B: On-site visits, interviews, 

development of additional instruments. 



Study A: Analysis and report writing. 



— Study B: Final data collecticr., analysis, 

and report writing. 
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Project 0307: The Teacher in the Authority Structure 

Principal staff; S. M. Dornbusch, W. R. Scott, Elizabeth G. Cohen, 

J. W. Meyer 

Purpose, objectives, or goals 

Research in this project is directed primarily at studying, in the 
organizational context of schools, questions of authority relations and 
professionalization. 

Importance, need, or justification 

The professional and bureaucratic modes of organizing work are based 
on different and partially conflicting principles concerning how work is 
to be divided, where decision-making power rests, how work is to be 
coordinated, and how performance is to be evaluated and rewarded. These 
competing principles generate tensions, conflicts, and misunderstanding 
among participants. Such problems, coupled with the fact that increas- 
ing numbers of professionally trained persons are employed in bureaucrat- 
ized organizations, add practical importance to the theoretical signifi- 
cance of this subject area. Teachers, as they become more professional, 
increasingly confront these problems. 

Method , strategy, or design 

A series of field studies using questionnaires and interviews will 
be carried out. 

Characteristics of users or the sample 

The sample will involve teachers and faculties at the elementary, 
secondary, and university levels. Users include teachers; teacher trainers; 
and researchers in education, sociology, and other behavioral sciences. 

Expected end products or results 

The products will be a series of monographs. 

Usefulness of fi n dings, end products, or results 

It is intended that the various studies outlined below will lead to 
a rounded image of the teacher in his authority system, enabling us to 
learn how better teaching can be produced by a rational authority system. 
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Relationship to other Center projects 

It is anticipated that the findings of these studies will be rele- 
vant to questions of teacher performance nnd evaluation in sci :ols which 
concern the program on Teaching the Disadvantaged. The studies are also 
directly related t:> other projects within the Environment for Teaching 
program, especially that on Characteristics of Effective Teachers and 
Distribution of Teacher Services. 

The individual studies making up the project are described below. 

Study A: Status Orientation of Teachers and Their Professional Behavior 

(Cohen and Meyer) 

Preliminary theoretical work this summer has led the two investiga- 
tors away from the traditional professional-bureaucratic dichotomy or 
the. individual approach to the teacher’s attitude toward the pupil. In- 
stead, they have focused on the sources of gratification for the teacher 
within an organizational context. They have identified five possible 
client orientations: (a) regressed, (b) adult-world oriented, (c) school- 

oriented, (d) personality-oriented, and (e) learning-oriented. They wi]l 
relate their classification of dominant client orientations to the career 
aspirations and sex of the teacher, the resources in the total environment 
which the teacher uses for gratification, the authority and evaluation 
structure of the school, and the nature and extent of colleague interaction. 

Study A will soon move into the pretest phase, developing scales and 
instruments for a later field test on elementary schools with differentiated 
and non-dif f erentiated staffs, controlling for important teacher character- 
istics . 

Study B; A Theory of Evaluation and Authority (Scott and Dornbusch) 

This study is nearing completion. Based on studies of five Ameri in 
and two African organizations, this theory will provide immediate research- 
able hypotheses for testing in educational settings. 
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Study C: Authority and Evaluation among Stanford Faculty (Dornbusch 

and Scott) 

This study applies the theory of Study B to its first empirical test 
in an educational organization. Preliminary results are extremely grati- 
fying. A small monograph will be written during the coming year. 

Study D: Th e Evaluation of Active and Inert Tasks among Elementary 

School Teachers (Dornbusch and Scott) 

This study applies an important component of Study B in order to 
understand how teachers are evaluated. This year will see the completion 
of a field study among elementary school teachers in nearby counties. 

Study El The Evaluation Process Related to Bureaucratic and Professional 
0 r i e ntations of Elementary and Secondary School Teachers and Principals 
(Scott and Dornbusch) 

This study will continue theoretical discussions initiated during 
the past summer. As in Study A, we are moving away from the professional- 
bureaucratic dichotomy. A survey of the past literature and instruments 
is being completed. We hope to initiate preliminary empirical studies 
during the coining year. 

Study F; The Relation of the Formal Structure of Authority to the 
Quality of Teaching 

This projected study is at present only an aspiration. We hope to 
examine the way in which the formal evaluation system supports or fails 
to support the efforts of teachers to do a better job in their teaching. 

We will be reviewing the literature on the measurement of teaching affec- 
tiveness in order to see if we can identify a panel of above-average 
teachers. Then, we will attempt to develop measures of their relation- 
ship to the authority structure compared to the relationship of average 
teachers to the authority structure. 
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Project 0307: The Teacher in the Authority Structure 



PROJECT TIME SCHEDULE 

Stanford Center for Research and Development in Tea ching 

(Center) 

5-0252 
BR No. 
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Project 0308: The Social Context of Teacher-Student Relati ons 

Principal staff: J. W. Meyer, P. Wallin, C. N. Alexander 

Objectives 

This project currently includes a series of specific empirical 
studies of the impact of organizational features of schools on the teach- 
ing and learning of educational and occupational goals. It is concerned 
with such school characteristics, as teaching and guidance arrangements, 
resource levels, and the social composition of the student body. 

Studies proposed for later execution are motivated by a research 
irterest in moving from a general understanding of the consequences of 
school characteristics for students to a series of studies of the speci- 
fic ways in which these processes operate through the mediating social 
position of the teacher. It is expected that this focus will increasingly 
characterize the aims of the project. 

Method, .strategy, or design 

Three of the current studies compare information on the aspirations 
of students in a number of different schools and try to discover, using 
multivariate techniques, the impact of the organizational setting upon 
aspirations. A fourth study (Study D below) will develop data for con- 
textual analysis, with the method of contextual analysis to be used in 
a proposed future study. Other proposed studies will rely on data from 
large-scale surveys and perhaps laboratory experiments. 

Users 

Teachers; teacher trainers; researchers in education, sociology, 
and other behavioral sciences. 

E xpected end products or results 

These studies will lead to a series of research reports which will 
have direct significance for educational policy decisions. 

Usefulness of findings, end products, or results 

The ways in which teaching arrangements and school structures affect 
student decisions to remain in or drop out of school, to choose one or 
another kind of occupational career, or to pursue higher or lower educa- 
te Lonal goals, are obviously of great practical educational importance. 
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Individual studies within the project are described below. 

Study A , under the direction of Paul Wallin, compares family and 
school influences on the educational goals of working and middle class 
tenth-grade boys. By comparing the educational goals of boys in eight 
high schools of differing social composition, the study aims to discov^t 
how much these goals are influenced by the boy's family attributes and 
experiences and how much they are independently affected by the features 
of the school which might be presumed to be indexed by social composi- 
tion of the schoo] , This is an ongoing study which has been located at 
the Center since July 1. The data analysis is moving toward completion. 

The final report, to be completed during the coming year, will include 
information not only on family and school influences in general, but 
also on the ways in which teachers 1 and counselors 1 expectations for 
similar students vary from school to school. 

Study B , under the direction of C. Norman Alexander, is concerned 
with the effects of high schools on students 1 perceptions of the occupa- 
tional structure, and hence on their educational aspirations. i'he study 
aims at discovering how students who have come from similar or identical 
junior high schools have different pictures of the occupational structure, 
and different educational aspirations, depending on characteristics of 
the particular high schools they are attending. The project leader is 
especially interested in comparing students from given junior high schools 
who have advanced to high schools which differ in class and ethnic composi- 
tion, but is also concerned with teaching arrangements in the schools. 

During the summer a comprehensive review’ of recent literature was 
carried out, and attention was focused on the problem of school sampling. 

All school districts in California and Oregon were contacted. Returns 
to date indicate that several school districts may fit the requirements 
of the research design. Additional information on these target school 
systems is now being gathered for the final selection of the sample schools. 
During the next year, the study will move into the field to collect ques- 
tionnaire data on tenth- and twelfth-grade students in the sampled schools. 
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Study C , under the direction of John W. Meyer, is an ongoing investi- 
gation of the effects of college characteristics on students’ occupational 
choices. In this study, a longitudinal design is used to examine the 
changes in occupational choice between the freshman and senior years of 
946 students in 99 American colleges. The study aimc especially at dis- 
covering the extent to which students in higher-quality colleges have 
their aspirations sustained by the greater educational resources found 
in such schools, especially the competence and repute of their teaching 
staffs. As an alternative, it also seems possible — and preliminary 
findings lead support to the idea — that such schools by setting very 
demanding and competitive standards of otudent performance may discourage 
students of any given ability from maintaining high aspirations. 

This study has proceeded into the data analysis phase. During the 
next year, the analysis will be completed and a final report prepared. 



Study D , under the direction of John W. Meyer, is an attempt to organ- 
ize, for purposes of research training in the field of contextual analysis, 
a small library of secondary data from major studies which have been under- 
taken using large samples of teachers or students in many different schools. 
It is hoped that by making such data available to students and research 
trainees, a corps of people better trained to analyze this kind of infor- 
mation can be created. Preliminary negotiations with several different 
researchers and research groups have been held. These efforts will pro- 
ceed during the next year, and should begin to produce results then. 



Project Future Plans : Beyond the specific studies listed above, the 

project hopes to move toward further studies in this field. Three speci- 
fic studies are contemplated: (a) An analysis of high school effects on 
the educational goals of students using available data from one of the 
large-scale surveys which have been made during the past few years, in 
order to discover the negative effects on such aspirations created by 
demanding and competitive contexts. (b) A contextual analysis, using 
data on teachers and guidance counselors in a number of schools, of the 
ways in which school differences affect the expectations these people 
have about the educational and occupational prospects of their students. 
In particular, this study would focus on the ways in which quite similar 
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students might be viewed quite differently by teachers and counselors 
in different schools, and on the consequences this migi.t have for the 
students involved. (c) A detailed study, perhaps under laboratory 
conditions, of the ways in \?hich teachers* perceptions of students, and 
student perceptions of teachers, are affected by the relational context, 
in which they find themselves. In particular, the study would focus on 
the ways teachers and students impute motives and personality traits to 
each other depending, not only on the particular behaviors they present 
to each other, but also on the structural situation and educational 
setting . 
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Project 0308: The Social Context of Teacher-Student Relations 

PROJECT TIME SCHEDULE 

Stanford Center for Research and Develop men t in Teaching 

(Center) 

5-0252 
BR No. 



Quarters 



FY 69 
1st 



2nd 



3rd 



4th 



FY 70 
5 th 



Study 

Study 



Study 

Study 

Study 




Study 

Study 

Study 
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Study 

Study 



-■ 



A: 



A: 



B: 



B: 



B: 

B: 



B: 



B: 

B: 
B: 
C : 
C: 



D: 




Activities 



Preparation of final report 

Development of plans for further 
analysis 

Review of literature 

Preparation of instruments 

Pretesting and revision of 
instruments 

Selecting school systems in sample 

Obtaining cooperation from sample 

Administering questionnaires in 
sample schools 

Coding and processing of data 
Data analysis 
Data analysis 

Preparation of final report 

Negotiating conditions for obtaining 
available data from other researchers 

Accessing data for easier analysis 
by students and trainees 
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Project 0309: Characteristics of Effective Teachers and the 

Distribution of Teacher Services 

Principal staff: H. M. Levin 

Importance, need, or justification 

One of the important prerequisites to adopting effective policies 
for -he schools is the identification and assessment of environmental 
characteristics which most influence educational outcomes. This project: 
is directed at this research need. Given a set of teachers, pupils, 
curricula, materials, and facilities, research should find it possible 
to ev amine the relationships of manipulable variables to achievement, 
and also to predict achievement scores, toward the end of developing 
effective educational policies for the schools. 

P urpo se , obj ectives, or goals 

The objectives of the studies in this project are (a) to determine 
which educational strategies are likely to be most effective in teaching 
basic skills to elementary school children; and (b) to outline possible 
alternatives for improving the quality and more nearly equalizing the 
distribution of teachers among urban schools. 

Heth od , strategy, or design 

This project involves at the outset a reassessment and extended 
study of data from the Coleman Peport. Particular attention will be Pi- 
voted to a simultaneous equations approach to determining scholastic 
achievement . The project is divided into two studies, whose methods are 
described in more detail below. 

S ample 

The samples in this project include both elementary and secondary 
pupils and teachers. 

Kxpj rted en d products or results 

The product of this research will be a series of monographs report- 
ing the empirical findings and pointing to alternative educational 
policies and decisions which can effect scholastic achievement. 
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Usefulness of findings, end products, or results 

School and school board officials are concerned about problems of 
financing a sound, effective educational program. They are in need of 
significantly more research data which can help them make sound decisions 
on the use and distribution of available resources. 

Relationship to other Center projects 

The project is directly related to several other projects in the 
Environment for Teaching program, in particular the study of organiza- 
tional change and the studies dealing with the organizational context of 
teaching. It also has relevance for the recruitment and effective use of 
teachers of the disadvantaged. 

Study A , ''School Characteristics and Educational Outcomes,'' is in- 
tended to refine the analysis of school effects on achievement and atti- 
tudes. For the past two years Dr. Levin has been recoding the Coleman 
data for about 4,500 sixth-graders in an eastern metropolitan region. 
Accordingly, he has a large sample of sixth-graders for the 1965-66 
school year with information on test scores, attitudes, teacher, princi- 
pal, and school characteristics- There are over 100 measures associated 
with each child. About four-fifths of the students are non-white. 

Using single-equation, multiple-regression techniques, he has made 
some early estimates of the relations between student backgrounds and 
school characteristics on the one hand, and achievement scores on the 
other. The analyses have been carried out separately for blacks and 
whites. This work is being carried out jointly with Professor Stephen 
Michelson of Harvard. Dr. Levin will continue exploring these analyses 
with particular attention being devoted to a simultaneous equations 
approach to determining scholastic achievement. The immediate objective, 
as noted above, is to determine which educational strategies are likely 
to be most effective in teaching basic skills to elementary school 
children . 

Study B, "The Distribution of Teachers 1 Services to Urban Schools," 
continues and expands research on the relationship between teachers' 
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salaries and teacher qualities. Early findings in this study point to an 
uneo cij distribution among schools of teacher experience, verbal scores, 
academic majors and other teacher qualities. Generally, the teachers 
with higher levels of all of these characteristics were employed at 
schools with enrollments of higher social class students (i.e., at middle- 
class schools rather than lower-class ones). 

These distributions will be explored in more detail, and hypotheses 
for obtaining better teachers for the lower-class schools will be formu- 
lated and tested. For purposes of this analysis, four samples of 
teachers, each representing a metropolitan area in a different geographi- 
cal region of the United States, will be used. The data, collected in the 
Coleman survey for the school year 1965-66, have been recoded into 42 new 
variables using the Levin-Brookings recode program. The samples range 
in size from 2,999 teachers in "Eastmet" to 760 teachers in ,T Southmet . ,T 
As mentioned above, the goal is to outline alternatives for improving 
the quality and more nearly equalizing the distribution of teachers among 
urban schools. 
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Program 04: Teaching the Disadvantaged 

Coordinator: Robert W, Heath 

Project Leaders: Frank B, W. Hawkinshire, Robert H. Koff, Robert L. Politzer 

Community Organization Specialist: Larnders Roy 

Importance, need, or justification 

In the Center f s Second Annual Report we stated the justification for a 
program of research and development in the teaching of the disadvantaged. The 
first four months of our experience in the program have served to intensify 
our awareness of the need and importance of such a program. 

Purpose, objectives, or goals 

The objectives of this program are to generate useful information which 
will improve the training of teachers of students in minority or poverty com- 
munities; to identify teacher skills needed for crisis resolution; and to 
develop information about the function of teachers as change-agents of the 
educational institutions in which they serve. 

More specifically, the program seeks to define the educational needs of 
disadvantaged communities, identify changes in the educational system that are 
truly responsive to these needs, and identify and develop the strategies and 
tactics necessary to implement the required changes. 

The program's product goals include the development of materials for 
teachers designed to (a) develop skills in adapting the curriculum to the 
special needs of disadvantaged students; (b) help teachers employ techniques 
that more effectively engage the student in his own education; (c) prepare 
teachers to deal with crisis situations and turn the energies involved in such 
crises to constructive and ameliorative purposes; and (d) prepare the teacher 
to function as a representative of both the community and the educational pro- 
fessions in bringing the substance and structure of institutionalized education 
closer to the needs and aspirations of the communities served. 

Method^ strategy, or design 

Each project within the program has its own strategy and experimental 
design, as described in the individual project resumes. In presenting a five- 
year plan for the program, it may be well to report our current thinking on tue 
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integration of the various projects and the close and useful relation of 
this program to the other programs in the Center. 

The following diagram represents three fields of activity that now pro- 
vide a conceptual structure for the program's research and development 
activities. As the figure suggests, these three fields are by no means in- 
dependent. The research activities, professional interests, and allocations 
of staff time in the three fields of activity overlap. We find that in the 
first four months of the program’s life the activities in the program have 




In terms of program strategy, we view our central problem as "the role 
of the teacher in the process of changing education in disadvantaged com- 
munities . 11 When needs for change are identified and defined, either by pro- 
fessional eiucators or by the community itself, educationally sound practices 
and programs most be developed to meet these i.eeds. Sometimes crisis situa- 
tions in the classroom, in the school, or in the community bring the needed 
educational changes into focus. On the other hand, the very process of in- 
troducing change may create conflict and tensions that must be dealt with 
constructively if the change process is to yield improvement rather than dam- 
age. When communities find means of expressing their educational needs from 
a base of power in organizations, they also find themselves able to facilitate 
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the introduction of constructive change and to participate in the productive 
resolution of crises involving the schools. 

Teachers in schools serving disadvantaged communities are more likely 
to encounter crisis situations than are those serving middle-class dominant- 
culture schools. Undoubtedly this is due in part to the despair and social 
ferment associated with such communities. When changes are introduced in 
response to the needs of these communities, the alteration of conventional 
processes is likely to result in conflicts on at least four levels: 

(1) at the interpersonal level (e.g., between individual students, 
between student and teacher, between teacher and administrator); 

(2) at the small-group level (e.g., small groups uf students in the 
classroom and on the school grounds, small groups of parents in 
conflict with teachers or administrators); 

(3) at the large-group level (e.g., school boycotts, sit-ins, demon- 
strations, school board meeting demonstrations); 

(4) at the community level (e.g., school board elections, unification 
elections, des agregation moves). 

A realistic teacher-training program, then, must recognize the specific 
needs and characteristics of disadvantaged communities, identify conflict 
areas and methods of crisis resolution, and emphasize the importance of the 
community's involvement in meeting its own educational needs. 

Characteristics of users o r the sample 

In the course of our researc i and development work we expect to con- 
tinue to deal with pre-service and in-service teachers, community organiza- 
tions, students, and parents. As our list of intended products suggests, 
the ultin.ate users of the program's work will be those responsible for the 
training of teachers and other educational personnel. 

Expected end products or results 

Our intended products will be training materials, providing both models 
and descriptions of techniques, for educational personnel and to some extent for 
parent groups and community organizations. These materials, designed to meet 
the criteria listed above, may take the form of training manuals, syllabi, 





audio tapes, videotapes, and sample curricular materials. 

Usefulness of findings, end products, or results 

We believe that the public school system, especially in the setting of 
disadvantaged communities, can expect to undergo rapid and sometimes tumul- 
tuous change during the next several years. It is the intent of this re- 
search and development program to contribute information and teacher- train- 
ing materials that will be useful in making these changes educationally 
sound and beneficial to all that they affect. 

Relationship to other Center projects 

The other Center programs, those on Heuristic Teaching and the Environ- 
ment for Teaching, have already embarked on research and development activi- 
ties that have direct and immediate relevance to the teaching of the dis- 
advantaged. It seems likely that the work now being done in the program on 
Teaching the Disadvantaged wil 1 , in turn, contribute to the goals of the 
Center’s two other programs. Both at the formal intellectual level and in 
day-to-day working relationships we have shared interests, methodological 
concerns, and an increasingly integrated and satisfying research and devel- 
opment effort with our colleagues. 
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Activities 



Educational Community Organization Project 
Cluste r 

1, Identification of educational needs 

a. As defined by the community 

b. As defined by professionals 

2, Identification of changes responsive 
to needs 

a. As defined b> the community 

b. As defined by professionals 

3. Identification of successful tactics 
for change 

4. Explication and codification of change 
tactics 

5. Preparation of training materials based 
on 1, 2, 3, 4 above 

6, Testing and dissemination of training 
materials 

Crisis Resolution Project Cluster 

1. Materials development 

a. Develop list of critical issues 

b. Develop methods of simulating the 
issues in a laboratory format 

c. Develop specific techniques for 
teaching coping mechanisms 

2. Training design 

a. Prepare standard stimulus material 
for trainees 

b. Work out training designs through 
practice sessions 

3. Training workshops 

a. Training activities with trainees 

b. Revamping training designs 

c. Training activities for trainees 

d. Upgrading skills of trainers 

e. Site consultations with, trainers 

f. Upgrading skills of trainers 

4. Packaging and designing training activi- 
ties 

a. Redesigning materials, training 
methods, and laboratory design 

b. Site consultations 
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PROGRAM TIME SCHEDULE 
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(Center) 
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j 5 , Implementation strategies 

j a. Working relationships with Regional 

! I Laboratory 

i 1 b. Working relationship with publish- 

] J ing outlet 




Teacher Training Pr oject Cluster 

1. Standard English as a second diaiect 

a. Development jf trial syllabus 

b. Testing and revision of syllabus 

c. Implementation and dissemination 

2. Uses of small groups 

a. Materials development 

b. Materials testing 

c. Development of training materials 

d. Field testing and dissemination 
of training materials 

3. Interaction of the teacher and the 
curriculum 

a. Development of a theoretical 
framework for teacher /curriculum 
interaction in teaching the dis- 
advantaged 

b. Design and execution of experi- 
ments to test interaction modes 

c. Identification of special curric- 
ulum materials 

d. Development of teacher training 
materials 

e. Test training materials 
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Project 0401: E ducational Community Organization 

Principal staff: Robert W. Heath, Research and Development Associate; 

Larnders Roy, Community Organization Specialist; Barbara 
Christiani, Community Organization Aide (part-time). 

Importance, need, or justification 

It seems quite clear that in many instances schools are failing large 
numbers of children, particularly those residing in minority and poverty 
communities. Techniques are being sought to empower minority groups 
and low-income neighborhoods to develop skills for influencing their edu- 
cational institutions. These communities need the competence to assess 
the strengths and weaknesses of their educational institutions, to develop 
alternative educational policies, and to translate their interests end 
objectives into the means required to achieve them. 

Purpose, objectives, or go als 

1. Identify community-defined educational needs. 

2. Identify and codify procedures used by "disadvantaged” communities 
to make school systems responsive to these needs. 

3. Develop materials for teacher education in the field of educational 
community organization. 

Method, strategy, or design 

In this project the staff become participant-observers with a variety 
of community organizations working to achieve changes in the educational 
systems serving a minority community. By carefully documenting the 
strategies, tactics, and organizational processes of these groups, the pro- 
ject staff are developing a data base for the identification and codification 
of elements in the change process. 

Characteristics of users or the sample 

The ultimate users will be those who teach or are responsible for 
designing the training of teachers and other educational personnel or for 
implementing community educational decisions. 
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Expected end products or results 

1, Documents, tape recordings, and videotapes expressing the needs 

t for educational change defined by members of the community, 

2, Training materials (manuals, tape recordings, videotapes, and 
possibly films) designed for use in the education of teachers, 
community leaders, and other educational personnel. 

Usefulness of findings, end products, or results 

We believe that the need for changes in educational systems is 
self-evident. Increasingly both professional educators and minority 
communities are identifying the types of changes that are responsive 
to felt needs. The usefulness of the findings and products of our re- 
search will be measured by their success in creating tactics and skills 
for actually bringing these changes into being. 

Relationship to other Center project s 

This project has close ties to both the program on Heuristic Teach- 
ing and that on the Environment for Teaching, lhe products of both of 
these programs have great potential utility in educational systems serv- 
ing disadvantaged communities. Creating ’’open" schools and finding 
teaching methods that result in greater involvement of students are 
especially urgent in those areas where public education is failing most 
dramatically. We expect the close relationship among the Center's pro- 
grams to improve the technical quality of our research and development 
activities and to heighten their inmediate usefulness. 
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Project 0401: Educational Community Organization 

PROJECT TIME SCHEDULE 

S tanford Center for Research and Development in Teaching 
~~ (Center) 

5-0252 
BR No. 
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Activities 



Identify needs 

a. Community defined needs 

b. Professionally defined needs 

Identify changes 

a. Community defined changes 

b. Professionally defined changes 

Identify tactics of change 

Observe and evaluate tactics for change 

Explicate and codify successful tactics 
in the change process 
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Project 0402: Teacher Training; Standard English as a Second Dialect 

Principal staff: Robert L. rolitzer 

Importance, need, or justification 

One of the most important areas of the curriculum affecting the 
’’culturally disadvantaged'* is language. In most cases members of this 
group speak as their native language a substandard dialect of English 
(e.g,, Mexican-American, a "Negro" dialect, etc.). There is reason to 
assume that the principal cultural disadvantage or handicap of many 
minority-group members is simply the fact that their native dialect is 
different from standard English. To train teachers to recognize these 
differences, and to apply techniques originally developed in foreign 
language teaching to help pupils overcome their linguistic problems 
with standard English, is an imperative tas’: of education, 

Purpose, objectives, or goals 

The goal of the project is to produce a syllabus for the training 
of teachers of standard English as a second dialect. We hope that such 
a syllabus will not only be used in and give precise definition to 
special courses for teachers of the "culturally disadvantaged," but will 
also exert some influence on the training of teachers of English and 
language arts In general. 

Method, strategy, or design 

The project is primarily a developmental effort. On the basis of 
existing information, a syllabus will be designed which will combine 
theoretical and practical strands of teacher training. The theoretical 
part of the syllabus will consist of an analysis of standard English 
(phonology, morphology, syntax) accompanied by contrastive descriptions 
of comparable features in typical Mexican-American and Negro speech. 

The practical part will consist of sections on methodology (performance 
criteria for teachers) and of sample ("micro") lessons which demonstrate 
the application of both methodology and contrastive linguistic analyses 
in the classroom situation, The possibility of using videotape to 
illustrate these sample lessons is under consideration. 
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The developmental effort will be followed by research efforts con- 
cerned with specific theoretical or practical assumptions made in the 
syllabus. Such research may deal with assumptions concerning the lan- 
guage aptitude of the disadvantaged, motivation as it affects language 
learning, or details of teaching methodology (e.g., use of contrastive 
presentations of standard and nonstandard English in the classroom), 

Users 

The syllabus will be addressed primarily to professional educators 
concerned with training or retraining teachers of standard English to 
"culturally disadvantaged" minorities. Many of these educators lack 
the background and preparation needed to translate the findings of lin- 
guistics and foreign language teaching methodology into the field of 
second dialect teaching. 

Expected end products or results 

As the first end product of the project, the syllabus will provide 
a bridge between the fields of applied linguistics and second dialect 
teaching and should help teachers of the disadvantaged to approach their 
language- teaching tasks with up-to-date methodology and without notions 
and attitudes prejudicial to those tasks as well as to their pupils. 

The syllabus thus presents a product of immediate and obvious usefulness 
in teacher training. At the same time, however, care will be taken to 
spell out both the invest! gator r s assumptions and possible rival method- 
ologies. The syllabus is therefore expected to serve as a blueprint for 
a research phase in which the assumptions and hypotheses presented in 
the syllabus will be tested. 

Relationship to other Center projects 

This project is a direct outgrowth of Center Project 0103 on Techni- 
cal Skills of Teaching: Foreign Language. The earlier project also 

consisted of the production of teacher-training syllabi (Technical Re- 
ports 1 and 2) and of a research phase in which some of the assumptions 
made in the syllabi were further investigated. (The results of these 
investigations are to appear soon in another technical report of the 
Center.) As the project of writing the new syllabus progresses, some 
of its methodological recommendations will take into account work done 
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in other areas of the Teaching the Disadvantaged program, especially 
Projects 0403 and 0404. During the latter phase of the production of 
the syllabus close cooperation will also take place with projects in 
the Heuristic Teaching area, especially 0503. 
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Project 0402: Teacher Training; Standard English as a Second Dialect 

PROJECT TIME SCHEDULE 

Stanford Center for Research and Development In Teaching 

(Center) 

5-0252 
BR No. 



Quarters 



Activities 



FY 69 
1st 



2nd 



3rd 



4 th 



n 70 
5th 



Continue description of phonology and mor- 
phology of standard English and contrastive 
description of Negro and Mexiean-American 
speech. Report the results of the investi- 
gation in a research and development memorandum. 



Write a description of the main features 
of standard English syntax and contrastive 
description of corresponding features in 
the speech of the disadvantaged. Investi- 
gate, on the basis of the existing litera- 
ture, specific vocabulary problems and 
interference created by substandard dialects. 



Prepare research and development memorandum 
on syntax and vocabulary of standard English 
and nonstandard dialects. Begin investi- 
] gation of existing teaching methodologies 

j in teaching of second dialects. 



Develop models for micro-lessons applying 
linguistic criteria and teaching methods. 
Describe micro-lessons. Establish contact 
with microteaching projects within and out- 
side the Center. Revise previous research 
and development memoranda for inclusion in 
the final syllabus. 



Compile complete syllabus and prepare all 
parts for publication. Initiate research 
phase of the project. (Probable first 
target: testing methodological assumptions 

on language aptitudes of the disadvantaged.) 
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Project 0403: Dev eloping Problem-Solving Skills through Students 

Teaching Students: Use of Small Groups 

Principal staff: R. H. Koff 

Purpose , objectives, o r goals 

The purpose of the project is to examine the effects of a learniug- 
by-teaching treatment on the ability of sixth-grade students to solve 
school-related problems. In addition, the project will attempt to bring 
to bear relevant knowledge from the areas of psychology, curriculum de- 
sign, and group dynamics in order to develop a common critical language 
for describing how children learn by teaching. Finally, the project is 
committed to developing research methodologies for studying and evaluat- 
ing the effects of a small-group-tutorial program on the ability of stu- 
dents to solve school-re 3 ated problems. 

The present research seeks to use a concept which has been largely 
ignored in formulating strategies for increasing meaningful learning 
and retention in economically deprived students. The proposed research 
seeks to train students, within the context of the school, to practice 
skills of instruction by teaching younger students. It is hoped that 
sixth graders will come to view teaching as having basic purposes, func- 
tions, and values that affect meaningful learning and retention by stu- 
dents . 

Method, strategy, or design 

The first stage of the investigation involves the assessment of a 
series of problem-so lv irg aptitudes: antecedent-consequent thinking, 

generation of hypotheses, etc. After the aptitude assessment, sixth- 
grade students will be divided into high and low aptitude groups. With- 
in aptitude groups, students will be randomly assigned to experimental 
and control groups. Students in the experimental group will participate 
in a 12-week tutorial program in which they will work in small groups, 
with the assistance of their teachers, to plan, teach, and evaluate les * 
sons for first-graders. Following treatment, all students will be post- 
tested on the aptitude measures and au assessment of their problem- 
solving behavior will be made by administering a specially constructed 
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in-basket criterion task. It is expected that students in the experi- 
mental group will perform significantly better on the in-basket cri- 
terion task than will subjects in the matched control group. 

Users 

Teachers and teacher-trainers . 

Expected end products or result s 

Two types of products should result from this research. First, a 
series of manuals and curriculum materials for tutorial activities will 
be written and evaluated. Second, the project expects to develop a cri- 
terion measure comprised of a wide range of school-related tasks that 
will allow teachers and researchers to assess problem-solving behavior 
of students. The following variables are to be examined by this tech- 
nique: (a) problem sensing; (b) problem defining; (c) generating alter- 

native solutions to problems; (d) foreseeing possible consequences of 
solutions; (e) problem complexity; and (f> solution certainty. 

Re 1 ati o nship to o ther Center project s 

The project has a direct relationship to each of the other projects 
in the Center's program cn Teaching the Disadvantaged. The Educational 
Community Organization project serves as a resource for involving parents 
in the tutorial program. Principles derived from research on the use of 
small groups in the changing school (Project 0404) are linked directly 
to the potentially explosive racial problems faced daily by the inte- 
grated faculty and students of the school under study. The results of 
tills project should 3 lso have implications for the teacher-training as- 
pects of Project 0405. 
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Project 060.': D eveloping Problem-Solving Sk ill s through Students 

Teaching Studen ts: .U se of Small Groups 



PROJECT TIME SCHEDULE 



Stanford Cen te r for Resear c h and Develop men t i n Teaching 

(Center) 



5-0252 
BR No.’ 



Quarters 



Activities 



FY 69 

1st • 2nd 3rd 



FY 70 
6th 5th 



Establish training groups enabling sixth- 
grade students to observe first-graders 
and plan and evaluate tutorial lessons. 
Continue work on developing in-basket cri- 
te r ion task. Conduct community workshop 
on tutorial program for parents. 

Initiate training and information programs 
for teachers and parents of the school. 
Complete training and tutorial activities 
of sixth-graders. Complete pilot work and 
small scale field testing of in-basket cri- 
terion task. Begin writing of manuaJs and 
organizing curriculum materials for dissemi- 
nation. 

\nalyze data and complete final first-year 
report. Organize conference for interested 
nembers of the community on the theme of 
Learning-by-teaching. Determine whether 
*o expand project to cover a second year. 



ERLC 
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Date 10/15/66 
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Project 0404: Use of Small Groups in a Ch an ging School 

Principal staff: F. B. W. Hawkinshire 

Importance, need, or justification 
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A major problem facing schools is the integration of conflicting 
voices to the point at which problem-solving activity can take place. 

A frequently-encountered current situation is one in which schools react 
to minority groups presenting a list of demands to correct situations 
they feel to be intolerable. The techniques which seem most potent to 
these groups are disruptive ones. More orderly processes of negotiation 
and arbitration are frequently characterized by them as slow, ineffective, 
compromising, and not bringing about real change. It is our expectation 
that problem-solving meetings can bring about changes if the leaders of 
such meetings have the skills to identify issues, resolve conflicts, and 
maintain the work focus of the group. Documentation of such specific 
skills and their application in actual situations is clearly needed to 
provide guidelines to schools facing these crises. 

Purpose, objectives, or goals 

The immediate objectives of this project are to us^ small-group 
techniques to: 

(1) identify specific problem issues which a representative number 
of participants see as critical to their school; 

(2) help the participants develop plans for methods or procedures 
which they feel may help solve their perceived problem: 

(3) develop ways to implement and test the feasibility of plans 
evolved; and 

(4) develop a mechanism for incorporating the proposed ideas into 
the ongoing life of the school. 

Ihe goals, for the school under study, are to: 

(1) bring about a more harmonious social climate within the school 
by bridging some of the wide gulfs which exist among the stu- 
dent body; 

(2) increase the potency of students* and parents* participation 
in solving school-related problems; 
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(3) increase the spectrum of parents and students who are viewed 
as useful in helping to bring about changes within the school; 
and 

(4) develop a list of critical incidents likely to be found in 



Method, kcrategyj or design 

The study is being carried out in a high school serving an unusually 
varied population, ranging from clearly upper-class socio-economic status 
through middle- and working-class status. Nearly one-fifth of the students 
are members of minority groups. During the last two years, the school has 
undergone a series of crisis confrontations. 

Four groups, consisting of students, parents, administrators, and 
teachers, will meet separately for six work sessions. Group methods for 
facilitating communication will be used to stimulate exposure of ideas. 
Participants will be encouraged to think about concrete solutions to 
problems as well as to work out methods of obtaining agreement between 
groups. Each group will then attempt to examine the problems and solu- 
tions offered by the other participant groups. As common vi^ws and solu- 
tions emerge, it is hoped that m.vr task groups, representing all four 
groups, can be formed to develop specific steps for implementing their 
joint recommendation! . These may include: 

1. Identifying academic outcomes desired. 

2. Establishing communication betweet parents, teachers, and 
students . 

3. Developing skills in supporting pupil learning behavior at 



4. Developing skills in influencing teachers and administrators 
in making curriculum changes. 

5. Developing effective community support mechanisms to improve 
knowledge of educational alternatives. 

6. Clarifying the role of schools in the life of the children in 
the community. 

7. Developing interpersonal-interracial problem-solving skills to 



schools . 



home . 



accomplish aims. 
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Characteris tics of users or the sample 

The sample has been described abo' r e. The users of the project's re- 
sults can be the entire student body and parents of the school, though the 
results are most likely to affect the minority group members of the school* 
The ultimate users can be all those interested in finding solutions to 
school confrontation problems. 

Expected end produces or results 

As its end products, the project intends first of all to develop a 
more stable climate in the school by building crisis prevention mechanisms, 
and to document the process by which this type of stability can be achieved. 
More broadly, it aims to highlight the nature and extent of problems in a 
changing school to which other schools need to address themselves; develop 
a tool kit of strategies for producing and maintaining this type of prob- 
lem-solving focus within a school building; and develop a list of crisis 
situations which can be built into case vignettes. A longer-range goal 
is to develop a crisis-confrontation laboratory for training school people 
to cope with changing demands. 

The documentation may take the form of specific products the task 
groups might produce (such as a student newspaper, dress codes, etc,), 
or descriptions of the history of how certain crisis issues were handled 
or prevented. A report will be prepared summarizing the way the change 
agents acted in this situation and how their actions helped develop stra- 
tegies for crisis confrontation or hindered the results achieved. 

Usefulness of f indings,^nd products, or results 

In view of the possibility of widespread disturbances in schools 
across the country, it seems probabLe that many schools will be interested 
in the techniques employed, the nature and extent of the problems focused 
on, and the possible steps developed to prevent these future crises. De- 
veloping a crisis-confrontation laboratory will allow for training of 
school people in specific w^.ys of dealing with such events. 
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Relationship to other Center projects 

This project is directly related to the Educational Community Or- 
ganization project, which is attempting to study how the community makes 
its voice heard within the councils of school governance. This project 
attempts to deal with the discontents that develop within the community 
and the school building itself. Under proper circumstances, parental 
participation can help bring the community concerns to relevant persons 
before critical pressures develop. The influence of this project within 
the community will be an obvious subject for investigation by the Com- 
munity Organization study. 
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Project 0404: Use of Small Groups In a Changing School 



FY 69 
1st 



o 

ER[C 

bsiifiuauusia 



PROJECT TIME SCHEDULE 

Sta nford Center for Research and Development in Teaching 

(Center) 

5-0252 
BR No. 



Quarters 



Activities 



2nd 



3rd 



4 th 



FY 70 
5th 



Conduct specific group meetings to develop 
a problem-solving climate. 



Develop task groups to work on specific 
problems . 



Field-test and evaluate specific proposed 
solutions . 



Modify planning of original projects, 



Data reduction, analysis, and reporting. 



Develop confrontation clinic laboratory 
material for dissemination to interested 
schools . 



■Develop format to try out above materials 
in a laboratory setting. 
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Project 0405: Small Group Interaction 

Principal staff: F. B, W. Havkinshire 

Importance, need, or justification 

As new curricular innovations emerge along with demands for restruc- 
turing the role of the teacher through team teaching, core teaching, and 
the like, much more needs to be learned about the teachers’ ability to 
restructure their role concept to include skills for more effective group 
work, The principal investigator is using the medium of a professional 
education course to provide a variety of learning situations and teaching 
styles for teaching interns to examine. Since the need for flexible teach- 
ing styles and a redefined concept of the teacher T s role is particularly 
important in teaching the disadvantaged, the project is being carried on 
within that program. 

Purpose, objectives, or goals 

1. Assess the learning experience of students involved in a pro- 
fessional education course designed to enlarge their concepts 
of the teaching-learning process. 

2. Determine the sources of most potent influences in che learn- 
ing experience which help students acquire new concepts of the 
role of the teacher. 

3. Discover the factors which enhance the perceived relevance of 
course experiences to the students* intern-teaching situation. 

4. Discover the context in which learning of both concepts and 
techniques about teaching is most meaningful for such students. 

5. Develop an experimental course which includes those components 
found to be most potent. 

6. Design a pre-service training program which will be more effec- 
tive in equipping teachers to have an enlarged view of the teach- 
ing role. 

M ethod^ strategy> or design 

The course content is directed at teaching as a form of social inter- 
action. Students are exposed to theoretical statements about the social 
interaction process. In addition, a series of individual, dyadic, and 
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group experiences make up the bulk of class activity. Opportunity is 
provided for the students to reflect on these experiences and try to place 
them within a theoretical context. In addition to these specific activi- 
ties, each student works with a partner and on a learning team to accom- 
plish specific tasks, e.g., preparing two papers and carrying out an 
analysis of the classroom behavior of the course instructor and fellow 
students. As part of this ongoing set of events, students maintain journals 
in which they are to record their reactions to all phases of the course. 
Additional ratings of each student are made by the instructor but not 
passed on to the students. The ratings of the class prepared by the teams 
and the instructor, and the journals maintained by the students, provide 
the data for analysis. 

Users 

Graduate students in training to become secondary school teachers in 
a variety of disciplines. 

Expected end pr odu cts or results 

A training design which will provide experiences necessary for 
teacher-training programs aimed at developing more broadly trained teachers. 
Specific curriculum materials to facilitate the development of needed 
skills. A monograph describing this approach to teacher training and 
reporting the research data. 

Usefulness of find ing s, end products, or results 

Will fill a void currently existing in materials on teacher train- 
ing. Many efforts have been attempted in the area of reaching teachers 
to work with groups, but they have not provided a way of putting the 
theoretical ideas into a specific format designed to achieve the desired 
objectives. 

Relatio n ship to other Center projects 

This project is a continuation of the project originally numbered 
0106, Teaching in Small Groups, and continued as 0505 under the Heuristic 
Teaching program. In the latter program the project has been identified 
as part of Social Interaction (0505), which originally included work 
by both F. B. W. Hawkinshire and R. H. Koff. (This work is described 
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on pp. 137-188 of the Second Annual Report, where the term "Small Group 
Research" was used.) 

Dr. Koff's work in this area is now being carried on under the pro- 
ject on Microteaching and Intern Data Bank (0503). Since Dr. Hawkinshire ' s 
work has particular relevance for teachers of the disadvantaged, as noted 
above, it will henceforth be carried on in the program on Teaching che 
Disadvantaged , 

The present project extends earlier research in an effort to identify 
important social variables which can affect teacher training. It is 
expected that the results of this project can be of significant interest 
in the program on Heuristic Teaching. 
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Project 0405: Small Group Interaction 

PROJECT TIME SCHEDULE 

S tanf o id Center for Research and Development in Teachin g 

(Center) 

5-025 2 
BR No * 



ERJC 



Quarters 



FY 69 
1st 2nd 



3rd 



4th 



FY 70 
5th 



Activities 



Design of new or modified instruments for 
data collection for Phase II. 

Development or modification of teaching 
strategies and learning experiences for 
students for Phase II. 

Data collection and implementation of teach 
ing strategies and learning experiences for 
Phase II . 

Data reduction and analysis. 



Written reports providing a teaching strategy 
plan and learning activities for students. 



Date 10/15/68 
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TAXONOMY COEE SHEET 
(Form II ) 
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Program 05: Heuristic Teaching 

Coordinator: R. E. Snow 

Project Leaders: R. H. Koff, Joan E. Sieber. C. E. Thoresen 

Purpose , objectives, or goals 

The general purposes of the Heuristic Teaching program are three- 
fold: (a) to define heuristic teaching functions in education; (b) to 

understand the psychological processes of heuristic teaching and learn- 
ing; and (c) to develop means of promoting heuristic teaching and learn- 
ing in schools. 

Importance > need, or justification 

The importance and justification of this program was spelled out in 
detail in the last Annual Report (see pp. 146-155) and need not be reit- 
erated here. Some new phases of the program 1 s activities will be sum- 
marized briefly in this section, in order to show how our purposes and 
justification are becoming elaborated. The months since the new program 
was established in April 1968 have seen a growing consolidation of many 
of the strands of previous work in the Center. It is now possible to 
look forward to an increasingly integrated theoretical framework and 
definition of objectives which will link the program 1 s research activi- 
ties in substance as well as administratively, and to envision an in- 
creasingly diversified array of products resulting from the program^ 
developmental efforts. 

Some of the elements of the growing theoretical framework, and some 
of the relations between current and proposed projects, are schematized 
in the following diagram. The diagram identifies cognitive events that 
are presumably involved in heuristic teaching behavior. One can assume, 
for example, that at some given instant in an ongoing group discussion 
a teacher attends to significant cues regarding th'j course of discus- 
sion, makes inferences about the state of confusion in some problen 
fuced by the students, decides on a kind of question or comment de- 
signed to open up a new aspect of the problem, and skillfully inserts 
the question or comment into the stream of discussion. It can further 
be suggested that both the current course of classroom events and the 
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Temporal Course of Teacher-Learner Interaction 



teacher's earlier acquisition of skills will have been influenced by that 
teacher’s aptitudes for teaching (and for learning to teach), by his sub- 
stantive knowledge and repertoire of technical and personal skills, and 
by his affective or temperamental state at any given moment. 

The application of the schema presented above is not limited to the 
behavior of a group discussion leader; it may be used to examine teaching 
processes in monitoring and critiquing an individual student’s independent 
study report, in conversations with a parent, in preparing materials for 
a lesson, or in constructing an achievement test. Further, it is not 
meant to restrict attention to clearly cyclical patterns of teacher- 
learner interaction, for among the most important heuristic teaching be- 
haviors may be the identification and pursuit of a new idea happened 
upon serendipitously in the course of lecturing. The diagram focuses on 
teaching; left implicit are comparable processes on the learner’s side, 
which are no less important as both interacting and dependent variables 
for most of the research on teaching proposed here. The schema thus 
serves only roughly a guide for this program report, showing how the 
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concerns of the various projects to be described may be related within 
the cognitive operations of the individual teacher, but it should help 
specify the nature of the proposed five-year plan for the Heuristic 
Teaching program. 

M ethod, strategy, or design 

The five-year plan and its operation can be envisioned as follows. 
Pursuing the first objective of the program, we will identify educational 
activities in which human teacher behaviors appear uniquely useful. Tvo 
kinds of activities, leading group discussion and directing independent 
study, provide good first examples, though it is anticipated that many 
additional areas of human teacher activity will be isolated for investi- 
gation during the next five years. This taxonomic process has been, and 
continues to be, carried on as an informal activity at the program level, 
thought it has nominally been listed as part of the Training Studies area. 
At the same time, the second and third general objectives of the program 
will be pursued, When understanding of psychological processes (Objec- 
tive 2) and development of means for promotii g heuristic teaching- 
learning (Objective 3) are cross-tabulated with the cognitive events and 
variables schematized above, there emerges a clearer identification of 
both processes t o be inve stigated and products to be sought . Table 1 
shows this cross-tabulation for only two of the teacher-activity areas 
mentioned above. 

In Table 1, current and proposed project activities have been entered 
in the cells where appropriate; blank cells and added columns can be used 
to direct further explorations and elaboration. The table is meant to be 
suggestive at this point rather than definitive; clearly some cells may 
have overlapping content, implying some generality of heuristic teaching 
styles, and others may require revision as research and development pro- 
ceeds. But the implications of the table remain regardless of changes 
within it; five years from now, given proper R&D support and intelligent 
use of these resources, a general process taxonomy of heuristic teaching 
styles and a model teacher education program, with detailed content spe- 
cifications, should be at hand. It can also be expected that significant 
progress will have been made toward the development of theories relating 
heuristic teaching behavior and learning outcomes. 
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TABLE 1A 



p— 

Teacher Behavior 
and Characteristics 


Teacher Activity: | 

Leading Group Discussion i 


Program Objective: 


To Understand Processes 


To Develop Products 


Cue attendance & 
information ex- 
traction 


Teacher's ability to receive, 
remember, & reuse student 
consents 

Teacher f s awareness of student 
attention, participation, & 
other stimuli 

Sensitivity to student moods & 
attitudes, changes of opinion, 
intragroup dynamics 

Other interpersonal perception 
skills 


Audiotape listening skill 
program 

Cue attendance, training 
devices 

Group process observation i 

6 training procedures j 

i 

i 

i 


Alternative hypo- 
thesis & infer- 
ence generation 


Nature of information search, 
handling, & inferential pro- 
cesses, uncertainty 
Judgment of student level of 
cognitive engagement, quality 
& quantity of knowledge 


Hypothesis generation & ; 

originality training j 

procedures \ 

Treatment arrangements for i 
overcoming anxiety j 

Computer simulation of in- J 
quiring student j 


Professional 

decisions 


Evaluation of alternative ques- 
tions & answers 

Differentiation of response de- 
pending upon prior information 
on student 

Choice of technical & personal 
skills 


Master model videotapes of j 
prof, decision-making 
Self analysis, self j 

diagnostic evaluative j 

instruments 1 

In-basket training on 
professional decisions 


Integration of 
skilled perfor- 
mance 


Sequencing & agility among mul- 
tiple skills 

Adaptiveness- flexibility 
Spontaneity 


Practice-teaching programs j 
& exercises 

Microteaching Clinic j 


Characteristics or 
individual : 
Aptitudes for 
teaching & learn- 
ing 

Content knowledge 
Technical & per** 
sonal skills 
Affective states 


Nature of aptitude, aptitude 
development & transfer 

New content learning 
Acquisition of skill 

Anxiety reaction to novel teaching 
situation 

Warmth, humor, grace 
Interpersonal sensitivity 


Decision rules & materials 
for assigning students to 
different teachers or dif- 
ferent subgroups in class 

Microtek ching & minicourse 
training programs 
Behavioral assessment tech- 
niques 

New counseling techniques 
Self & environmental 
analysis skills 



o 
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TABLE IB 



Teacher Behavior 
and Characteristics 


Teacher Activity: 

Organizing, Monitoring, Critiquing Independent Study Proiects 


Program Objective: 


To Understand Processes 


, To Develop Products 


Cue attendance & 
information ex- 
traction 


Detecting errors in student 
thought 


Rapid & critical reading 
training 


Alternative hypo- 
thesis & infer- 
ence generation 


Conceptual analysis skill 


Inquiry skill training 


Professional 

decisions 


Intuitive & analytic judgment in 
student guidance & counseling 

Defining instructional objectives 
Choosing materials & activities 

Evaluative judgment against 
standards 


Humanistic studies 
(Suggested program for 
teachers) 


Integration of 
skilled perfor- 
mance 






Characteristics of 
individual : 
Aptitudes for 
teaching & learn- 
ing 

Content knov T ledge 
Technical & per- 
sonal skills 
Affective states 


Nature of obsolescence, unlearn- 
ing, & relearning of teacher 
content knowledge 


Special purpose school room 
computer 

Improved pre- & in-service 
training & communication 
for content clusters 
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Characteristics of users or the sai.iple 

During the next five years, the generality of our theory, research, 
and development will also be explicitly examined. Our intention, as 
work proceeds and resources permit, is to expand the inquiry both up and 
down the grade scale from its current focus on middle childhood and sec- 
ondary education. In particular, expansion is expected into the area of 
college teaching. The relative absence of critical inquiry into teach- 
ing in this increasingly crucial sphere of education has been well docu- 
mented. The Stanford undergraduate environment should prove particularly 
appropriate in many ways for examining problems ana techniques of heuris- 
tic teaching. It is further expected that increasing attention will be 
given to the limiting or moderating effects of subject-matter on heuris- 
tic styles. Quite possibly, some of the most important heuristic devices 
and patterns of behavior in a given area of teaching may be specific to 
that area. The Center's past emphasis on the social studies and language 
areas will be expanded to include explicit attention to other subjects 
such as science and mathematics, which may have different heuristic com- 
ponents. Finally, we intend to explore teaching functions as they are 
manifested in a wider context than is apparent in the role of teacher 
as classically defined. Students, counselors, parents, school adminis- 
trators, and other members of the general educational community fulfill 
important heuristic teaching and learning functions. The primary focus 
of our research and development will remain on the teacher, but the 
examination of this role as well as each of the others can benefit from 
systematic interchange of attention among them. 

Expected end products or results 

See Table 1. 

Usefulness 

We expect that the findings, products, and results of this program's 
activities will be useful in the improvement of teaching, as defined by 
the quantity, quality, and variety of learning outcomes observed in stu- 
dents. We expect further that understanding of heuristic teaching styles 
will lead to a more general appreciation for the human uses of human 
teachers, showing how best to integrate human teaching functions with 
4) array of other media and technological developments becoming avail- 
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able for use in schools. The availability of a taxonomy of heuristic 
teaching and of model training programs should be useful it the im- 
provement of research on teaching and of teacher education in general. 

Relation to other Center programs and projects 

The relation of this program to earlier work in the Center was de- 
tailed in the last Annual Report, Its relation to other current programs 
was also treated in the last Annual Report, but can be indicated briefly 
again here, We expect that the work of the Heuristic Teaching program 
will suggest new approaches to teaching the disadvantaged that can re- 
place the didactic mode of instruction usually seen in ghetto schools. 

We expect also that the considerations and activities of that program 
will suggest new conceptions of heuristic teaching styles. Center re- 
search on the environment for teaching is also related to the work of 
this program. We hypothesize that new styles of teaching require new 
forms of school environment and that new environmental conditions require 
new styles of teaching. The emphases on the open school and on heuristic 
teaching grow out of common recognition of needed improvements in educa- 
tion and are, in a sense, analogous .concepts arising respectively from 
sociological and psychological thinking, 
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Program 05: Heuristic Teaching (Page 1 of 2) 

PROGRAM TIME SCHEDULE 

Stanford Cent e r fo r R esearc h and De velopme n t in T eachin g 

(Center) 

5- 0252 
BR No. 



J FY FY FY FY FY 
169 70 71 72 73 




FY Activities 

74 ; 

j 

Definition of heuristic teaching activities. 

| 

j Delineation of teacher behavior in each activity. 

'Development and evaluation of listening skills 
program. 

Beginning of work on teacher decisions and skill 
Integra tion. 

’ Beginning of work on skills for independent study 
and other heuristic teaching. 




a a A A A A 

Identification of personal competencies of 
teachers and counselors and development of 
techniques to assess these competencies. 

] Development and testing of techniques to strengthen 
J personal competencies. 

Development and dissemination of treatment pro- 
cedures for use with pre- and in-service personnel. 

Pilot studies of personal competencies in college 
teaching. 

A A A A A 

Summer Microteaching Clinic 
Microteaching Conference. 

| Longitudinal study of the effects of training on 
I trainee behavior. 

j 

i Studies of skill development over time, screening 
! procedures to diagnose teacher weaknesses, skills 
: of social and instructional interaction. 



\ 

i 



‘ ! 
! . j 
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Program 05: Heuristic Teaching (Page 2 of 2) 

PROGRAM TIME SCHEDULE 

Stanf ord Center for Research and D evelopment in Teachi ng 

(Center) 

5-0252 
BR No. 



FY 


FY 


FY 


FY 


FY 


69 


70 


71 


72 


73 

m 




| 

i 






♦ 

j 

j 

i 


-- 


| 






j 

i 




1 1 
j ! 


I 

r 






_ j 


! 1 

j 

i 




i 

i 


j 



FY Activities 

74 j 

I ***** * 

{Development of concepts toward a theory of instruc- 
tion based largely on teaching uncertainty genera- 
tion and reduction skills. 

j 

literature search on methods of teaching uncer- 
tainty generation. 

(Study of uncertainty generation and reduction 
j skills in relation to age and socio-economic 
(class variables. Research on methods of teach- 
ing students to generate uncertainty. 



Research on methods of teaching students to reduce 
uncertainty . 



-4~Ut-4- 




| Development of model for evaluating information use. 

{Study of relationship between discipline areas 
'(their aims an,' . epistemology ) and the appropriate- 
ness and variation of selected means of teaching 
uncertainty generation and reduction processes. 

.Testing of applied methods in classroom and teacher 
: training. 

development of testing and evaluation technique 
congruent with the aims of teaching for reflective 
' thinking. 

jCompletion of research and development on means of 
ireducing the undesirable effects of anxiety on 
(cognitive processes. 



! 

1 

I 

l 

f 

i 
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Project 0501: Training Studies 

Principal staff: R. E. Snow 

Purpose, objectives, or goals 

The Training Studies project is a continuation of previous research 
directed toward analyses of complex teaching skills and treatment variables 
affecting the learning of such skills. The purposes of research conducted 
within the project have been (a) to define and measure individual teach- 
ing skills; (b) to design optimal training treatments for the development 
of such skills in teachers; and (c) to determine the effects of using 
such skills cn learner behavior in the classroom. While the first two 
objectives continue to be pursued, increasing emphasis will be placed on 
the third objective, that is, on the analysis of teacher-learner inter- 
action and the effects of such processes on subsequent teacher and learnet 
behavior. 

Further objectives also come into view as each teaching skill is 
examined as part of a teacher's total performance in the classroom rather 
than simply as a dependent variable in the microteaching laboratory. The 
combination of training in different skills, their use in different con- 
tent areas, and especially teacher decisions on when and how best to 
apply and Integrate given skillc in teaching, is an increasingly impor- 
tant concern for this project. A related area of research for the pro- 
ject concerns the general belief that teaching should be differentiated 
to suit the needs of subgroups of students who differ in terms of cog- 
nitive ability, personality, or learning style variables. Previous 
research outside the R&D Center has begun to show evidence that such 
interactions do in fact exist, but there has as yet been little expansion 
of these findings to the general area of research on teaching! In the 
last Annual Report, proposed work on the interaction of teacher and stu- 
dent aptitudes was outlined. It was suggested that the first two phases 
of research on aptitudes for heuristic teaching and learning would in- 
clude (a) laboratory experiments with individual teacher-learner dialogues 
to examine individual differences in teaching and learning style and 
perhaps learning- to-learn phenomena in both teachers and learners over 
several dialogue situations; and (b) classroom research to identify 
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teacher characteristics that interact with student aptitudes to facili- 
tate or interfere with instructional outcomes. A third aspect of the 
proposed research can also be outlined. We hope to begin investigation 
of an area where teachers can have particularly marked influence over 
aptitude-instructional treatment interactions, namely, their decisions 
on the choice or construction of instructional materials for different 
learners . 

Data from three training studies reported on in the last quarterly 
report will be subjected to further statistical analyses, using supple- 
mental data from the Intern Data Bank and other sources. Of primary con- 
cern here will be (a) the long-term retention of technical skills train- 
ing; (b) the interaction of several skills in classroom teaching; (c) 
the sequencing of teacher questions and pupil comments in group discussion 
and (d) the interaction of teacher aptitudes with skill training treat- 
ments. Student achievement and attitude criteria are also available for 
use along with student aptitude information. 

Two new research and development efforts are also planned, but the 
extent of their execution during the coming year depends on the level 
of funding obtained by the Center. These studies, involving the develop- 
ment of an audiotapn programmed course in effective listening for teachers 
and cooperation with the Far West Regional Laboratory in the development 
of a minicourse on questioning skills for social studies teachers, are 
described in the section on Increased Level of Funding in the Budget 
Plans portion of this report. 

The project's goals are further detailed in Table 1 of the resume 
for the Heuristic Teaching program and in the time schedule which accom- 
panies this resume. 

Importance, need, or justification 

The importance of these activities has in part been spelled out 
elsewhere. Suffice it to say that a growing conception of heuristic 
teaching skill is made possible by the research outlined above. Ques- 
tioning and listening skills are regarded as fundamental to heuristic 
teaching styles. Our plan is to examine these skills in isolation and 
in combination, in the laboratory and in the field, and in interaction 
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with other characteristics of both teachers and learners. An under- 
standing of the nature of human aptitude in both teachers and learners 
is alsc critical to research and development on heuristic teaching. A 
key corcept in our growing definition of heuristic teaching styles is 
the adaptation of instruction to individual needs. With sufficient 
research, it; is likely that both teacher-training programs and teaching 
in schools can be differentiated to optimize learning outcomes for 
individual learners, including both students and teachers in training. 

Method, strategy, or design 

Thu methods of research vary across the activities outlined above. 
Reanalyzes of existing data will rely on computer processing using simple 
and multiple regression methods as well as multivariate analysis of 
variance,. The methodology for the aptitude experiments was outlined in 
the las!: Annual Report. The developmental .activities called "listening 
skill program 1 ' and "questioning skill minicourse" for short would follow 
a cyclical plan of materials development ar d pilot tryout throughout 
the coml.ng year. It is expected that both products could be given pre- 
liminary trials during spring and summer ard receive formal evaluation 
during next summer and fall, if the level cf funding for this project 
could bo increased. 

Users 

Subjects for all research described ir this section have been or 
will be in-service and pre-service teachers and their students at Stan- 
ford, San Jose Slate, and in the school systems affiliated with the Center 
or with the Far West Lab . 

Expected and products or results 

End products to be expected include: Technical reports describing 

the achievements of each of the studies, a minicourse on questioning 
skills produced by the Far West Lab in cooperation with our R&D Center, 
and an oudiotape programmed course on effective listening produced by 
the Staridord R&b Center (under the reduced funding level, this last 
product r ‘uld not be developed during FY 1969). 
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U se f ulness of findings , end products, o c results 

Results of the research studies should be useful in furthering 
theoretical conceptions of heuristic teaching skills and in furthering 
research and development in this area. The two training programs would 
prove particularly valuable in teacher education rt Stanford and else- 
where, since they are to be designed for easy insertion into ongoing 
in-service and pre-service teacher training programs. The research begun 
here should also lead to increased understanding of the nature of apti- 
tude. Improved teacher decisions on the subgrouping of students and the 
dif f erent lation of instructional materials should prove uniquely useful 
in improving the achievement of individual learners. 

Re la tionship to other Center projects 

The studies described here are closely related to prior activities, 
growing out of the earlier techn' 'al skills research of F. J. McDonald 
and the earlier aptitude research of L. J. Cronbach and R. E. Snow. 

The studies function also to integrate activities in this project with 
other areas of the Heuristic Teaching program in an emerging theoretical 
framework described in the program resume. The increasing attention to 
differences among teachers and learners in the Training Studies project 
hue also highlighted areas where the Disadvantaged program and this re- 
search project may be mutually supportive. 
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PROJECT TIME SCHEDULE 

Stanford Center for Research and Development in Teaching 

(Center) 

5-0252 
BR No. 



Quarters 



FY 69 

1st 



o 

ERIC 



2nd 



3rd 



4th 



FY 70 
5 th 



Activities 



Data preparation on past studies, new rat- 
ing and coding of some previous tapes. 

Computer analyses and interpretation. 

Report preparation and completion. 



Examine existing effective listening pro- 
grammed materials. 

Preliminary development of school-relevant 
parallels to existing programmed materials. 

Expansion of program and tryout with single 
teachers, revisions. 

Experimental analysis with group of interns, 
follow-up in fall. 

•Further research uses in skills training. 



Final revision and publication. 

(Note: Timing of above sequence dependent 

on level of funding.) 



Review literature on teacher questioning 
ind student cognitive skills. 

Collect social studies materials and identif 
:opics previously discussed. 

Obtain data on types of questions now used 
Dy teachers. 

Identify effective questions, rated for 
quality. 

(Continued on next page) 
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PROJECT TIME SCHEDULE 

Stanford Cente r for Research and Development in Teaching 

(Center) 

5-0252 
ER No. 



o 

ERIC 



Quarters 



FY 69 
1st 



2nd 



3rd 



4 th 



FY 70 
5th 



Activities 



Identify treatment variables to be mani- 
pulated in alternative versions. 

Production of minicourse materials. 

Tryouts and experiments in in-service 
programs in schools. 

(Note: Timing of above sequence dependent 

on level of funding.) 



Review of literature on interaction of 
teacher-learner characteristics . 

Pilot lab experimentation on teacher-learner 
dialogues . 

Main lab experiment on teacher-learner 
dialogues. 

-Data analysis and interpretation. 

Report preparation. 

-Examination of transcripts for use in 
attempts at computer simulation of inquiring 
student . 

-Simulation program begun if warranted. 



Classroom observation, review of observa- 
tion instruments, and teacher interviews 
on dif t er ential teacher behavior in materials 
choices and teaching for different students. 

-Pilot research on classroom aptitude inter- 
action variables and planning of main studies. 



Report preparation for pilot studies, 
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TAXONOMY CODE SHEET 
(Form II) 



Project Title Tra ining Stud ies 
. Invesiigator R. E, Snow 



Stanford Center for Research 
1 5 2 0 3 2 .4,5 $1 6 A. Center Bureau No, fi pd Devel opment in Te aching 

7 0 8 5 B. Program No* Heurist ic Tea ching 







C. Project No, 



11 12 



D. 



13 0 14 2 


E. 


13.0 


F. 


16 0_.17.2__ 


G. 


18.0__ig_7__ 


H. 


20 JL_ 21 A_ 


I. 


220 231 


J. 


240 23 0 


X. 


26° 27, ° 


L. 


2 8 4 29 0 


M. 


303 31 0 


N. 


320 33 0 V, 0 


0. 


35JL3CL 


P. 


37__38, 39 .40 


Q* 



Percent of Total 
Pud get 

Institution 

Legislative 

Authority 



Class of Deve lopme n t- re la t eq _re_s_e ar.gh 

Activi ty 

Approach Lab ora tory s tudy (exptrim ent a 1 ). 



Fiduc, level Ultim. ^aste p’g level 

Target group 

Ethnic char act. Gen eral popu lation 
Ult, Tgt, group 



Dr.jnograpliic Area Al l are as 

Ult, Tgt, group 

Spec* Char, Ultiia, Not app licable 

Target group 

Char, Instrumental Tr ainers of teachers 
Target group 



Topical Area Code instruc t 






Subject matter JSoi^a^pUcahle 

Field 

Acad, Area of . Ps ychology 

Investigator 

FT Allocation 

(thousands) 



O 

ERIC 



f)6 
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Projert 0503: M icroteaching and Intern Data Bank 

Principal staff: Robert H, Koff 

Importance, need, or Justification 

Microteaching has proved to be a valuable analytical approach to 
the understanding and improvement of the training of teachers. It has 
been particularly useful in improving specific teaching skills related 
to the areas of instructional design and interpersonal interaction. 

The Microteaching Clinic has served the Center as a laboratory for care- 
fully controlled experiments, and the Intern Data Bank has provided a 
valuable store of information about teachers in training. Historically, 
research has focused on changes in teacher behavior as a function of a 
given instructional program. A basic need, which will be met by the 
planned research, is not only to assess short-run changes in teacher 
behavior as a function of training but to continue this assessment over 
a five-year period. 

Purpose, objectives, or goals 

The goals of this research project rest on the assumption that 
teacher trainees can be taught specific skills of social and instructional 
interaction. The project therefore seeks to: 

1. Assess the effects of training upon teacher-trainee behavior 
and the behavior of the students trainees teach. 

2. Collect and analyze, over a five-year period, longitudinal 

data obtained from trainees prior to, during, and after training. 

3. Exenine the effects of training on the trainee f s ability to 
utilize structured feedback as a means of modifying his own 
teaching behavior. 

4. Assess the effects of training on the trainee's ability to 
create an effective classroom environment for learning, increase 
meaningful retention and transfer by students, and increase 
student satisfaction with school activities. 

5. Improve the criteria for admission into teacher- training pro- 
programs . 

6. Train teachers to be diagr.osers and evaluators of the social 
system of which they are vital participants. 
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7. Continue to develop the Microteaching Clinic ar> a teaching- 
learning laboratory for the Center, and develop a crisis 
laboratory which can simulate and evaluate the impact of 
"typical" crisis situations that teachers face daily. 

8. Develop and evaluate a taxonomy of teacher personality and 
aptitude variables as they interact with training strategies. 

9. Disseminate principles of instruction and evaluation derived 
from microteaching and the crisis-laboratory approach to the 
training of teachers. 

10. Develop research methodology for studying and evaluating the 
effects of training on both trainees and the students they teach. 

Method, strategy, or design 

The research program serves as an integral part of the intern train- 
ing experience at Stanford. It is organized as a clinic that begins 
during the summer quarter and continues throughout the training year. 
Microteaching allows the systematic collection and evaluation of video- 
tapes of trainees r teaching behavior. Ratings of such variables as 
pupil attention, the teacher's ability to structure verbal behavior, 
pupil attitude toward lessons, and the like are easily obtained from 
videotape stored in the Intern Data Bank. In addition, each trainee 
completes a series of questionnaires which allow assessment of the link- 
age between teacher aptitude-personality variables and actual teaching 
performance. A variety of techniques and research designs are thus 
available for research in this project. 

Characteristics of users or the sample 

The sample has recently consisted of 160 secondary interns enrolled 
in the Starford Secondary Teacher Education Program, 40 elementary teach- 
ing interns enrolled in San Jose State College, and selected teachers 
from school districts located throughout the state of California. Users 
of the project's results include all those interested in teaching or in 
teacher training. 

Ex pected end products or results 

Microteaching has already been adopted in some form by a number of 
other teacher-training institutions and has provided the developmental 

3 
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thrust for a series of minicourses created by the Far West Regional 
Laboratory, It is expected that studies of specific shills related to 
social and instructional interaction will result from the project T s future 
research efforts. Skill development over time, comparisons of performance 
on predetermined lessons vs, nonstructured lessons, and screening pro- 
cedures to diagnose teacher weaknesses are among the questions under in- 
vestigation. In addition, it is hoped that a five-year longitudinal study 
of the effects of training on trainee behavior will provide significant 
information about the design of teacher-training experiences. Currently- 
projected publications of the project will include reports of research, 
a training manual on the use of videotape techniques by supervisors and 
teachers, and teacher- training materials for the diagnosis and evaluation 
of social systems. 

Usefulness of findings, end products o r results 

The Micro teaching Clinic and Intern Data Bank have great potential 
as a resource for examining the natural history of teacher-training 
experiences and as a vehicle for developing and disseminating research 
findings. Videotapes and questionnaires now stored in the data bank 
provide examples of basic teacher-student behaviors for current research 
and can also be reanalyzed according to a variety of theoretical systems 
to serve the purposes of future research. Operation of the longitudinal 
data bank over a period of years should provide empirical support for and 
theoretical inputs to the design of training experiences for teachers. 

The publications mentioned should have a further influence on teacher 
training and practice. Finally, the Micro teaching Clinic serves as a 
useful demonstration and dissemination vehicle for the results of other 
current Center research and development efforts. 

Relationship to other Center projects 

The current project combines the closely-related projects previously 
identified as 0502, Intern Data Bank, and 0503, Micro teaching Clinic. 
Research and development in this project are closely related to other 
studies in the Heuristic Teaching program. The project provides a 
laboratory in which ideas related to aptitude-treatment interaction can 
be examined in detail. More importantly, the Data Bank and the Micro- 
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teachir.g Clinic provide a forum in which specific studies can be related 
to one another. The project thus serves as a resource for all Center 
projects as well as an initiator and stimulator of basic and applied 
teacher-training research. 



0 
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:100 



101 
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Project 0503: Microteaching and Intern Data Bank 

PROJECT TIME SCHEDULE 

Stanford Center for Research and Development in Teaching 
~~ (Center) 

5-0252 
BR No. 



Quarters 



Activities 



FY 69 
1st 



2nd 



3rd 



4th 



FY 70 
5 th 



■■ *■ 



Review literature on teacher- training 
evaluation. 

Design or modify instruments for data 
collection. 

Carry out new rating and coding of data 
in data bank, 

Plan for longitudinal study of interns. 



Plan intern training program in light of 
findings derived from summer 1968. 



(Plan and implement a supervisory training 

program; evaluate and prepare report. 



-Collect data from incoming interns pre- 
training, during training, and after 
training. 



-Implement summer program and continue 

threads of training through academic year, 

-\nalyze data, prepare report, revise or 
modify instruments for data collection. 

-Identify treatment variables that had most 
effect and revise course of instruction. 



Prepare manual on videotape techniques for 
supervisors and teachers, 

5 repare manual for diagnosing and evaluat- 
ing classroom social systems, 

Serve as a demonstration laboratory for 
visitors. 




Date 10/15/68 . 
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Project Title M icroteaching a nd Intern Data Bank 
Investigator R. H, Koff 
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0. 
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P. 
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Institution 



Legislative 

Authority 

Class of Dev e lojjjn e nt-r elated research 

Activity 

Approach Longitudi n al stu dy 

Educ. level Ultiti. Nas^aris-leued 
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Ethnic charact. General popu lation 

Ult. Tgt. group 
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Target group 

Char. Instrumental Trai nprg nf teac h pjc s — . 
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Projact 0504: Uncertainty Studies 

Principal staff: Joan E, Sieber 

Importance, need, or justification 

Psychologists generally hold that original thinking occurs only if there 
is an impasse in one's usual train of thought, as when he finds that he is 
uncertain or cannot understand something. It is also generally held that one 
way individuals learn to reduce such uncertainty is by searching their memory 
or environment for relevant information. Thus, uncertainty •"ay be a major 
stimulus for both thinking (i.e., exploring new relationships) and learning. 

To state the matter more negatively, individuals often apply old solutions 
to new problems because they see ways in which old and new problems resemble 
one another but overlook the dissimilarities. This kind of thinking permits 
individuals to act quickly and with a (false) sense of confidence. It may 
lead, moreover, to wrong solutions and failures to develop new insights, goals 
and strategies. Clearly, this style of thinking is not adaptive for the pres- 
ent generation of students, who face a variety of problems which the present 
adult generation has neither defined nor solved. A more creative style of 
thinking is called for. Yet research shows that teachers often foster this 
uncreative kind of thinking by rewarding quick answers and the sense of cer- 
tainty . 

There is thus a need for helping both students and teachers to learn 
(a) to recognize and avoid what we call inappro p riate certitude , and (b) to 
recognize, generate, and finally reduce what we call subjective uncertainty . 

Purpose, objectives, or goals 

The first purpose of the project is to discover ways of teaching individ- 
uals (ages kindergarten through college) to recognize, generate, and reduce 
subjective uncertainty. Uncertainty generation and reduction involve many 
processes and abilities: awareness that a satisfactory solution is not known 

for certain, generation of solution alternatives, attention to relevant in- 
formation, ability to delay responding, ability to remember relevant informa- 
tion, ability to cope with affect that would otherwise interfere with these 
processes, ability to understand causal, disjunctive, and probabilistic re- 
lationships, and ability to evaluate inferences in relation to evidence. The 
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Uncertainty project has begun research on all but the last two variables 
listed abova. The ultimate intent of the project is to produce a set 
of training and evaluation cools that will (a) communicate to teachers the 
theory underlying the M uncer tainty generation and reduction training" 
approach to teaching; (b) aid in diagnosing the extent to which teachers 
and students characteristically manifest various aspects of uncertainty 
generation and reduction; (c) help teachers learn to employ the various 
methods developed for teaching children to generate and reduce uncertainty; 
and (d) assess the usefulness of each of the uncertainty generation and re- 
duction skills for the various intellectual disciplines or study areas, arid 
develop -methods of teaching these skills in the respective study areas. 

Stated more broadly, the Uncertainty project is intended to develop 
teaching methods which will reverse the trend toward inappropriate certitude 
by educating students to think about new possibilities rather than training 
them to apply old solutions. It will involve finding ways to teach students 
to inform themselves about alternative means or points of view, and to acquire 
information in order to evaluate these alternatives. It involves teaching 
students tc delay decision when practical, but also to make decisions in the 
face of uncertainty when required, and to re-evaluate decisions when given 
additional information. 

Method, str at egy, or design 

In the work thus far, case study and correlative methods have been em- 
ployed to examine the kinds of inappropriate certitude characteristically 
expressed by students and teachers and to explore their personality, age 
and social class correlates. However, the experimental method is the chief 
method employed to date, and the one that will be used to test the efficacy 
of various uncertainty training methods. Experimental methods which produce 
desired results will then be developed into teaching methods. The exact v ay 
which teacher- training methods will be developed has not yet been worked cat, 
but it is anticipated that existing microteaching techniques will be used. 

Models of information utilization and evaluation are required as standar i 
for comparison of the results of various training techniques. The Brunswii. i. 
lens model of judgment under conditions of uncertainty, which was develops ii, 
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the field of perception, and the Bayesian model of information use in de- 
cision making will be adapted for this purpose. 

Characteristics of users or sample 

The subjects in experiments to date have been teacher-training students 
at Stanford and San Jose State College, and elementary and high-school stu- 
dents in Palo Alto, Mountain View, San Jose and Redwood City areas. The usars 
of the results include all those interested in teaching and teacher training. 

Expected end products or results 

The aim of the project is to provide teachers at all levels of elementary 
ant high schools with four kinds of products: (a) a theory of instruction 

based on uncertainty-generation and reduction processes; (b) methods of diag- 
nosing the extent to which teachers are using these skills and the effective- 
ness of various techniques with students; (c) sets of videotape examples, 
manuals of instruction, and recommendations for curricular revision to enable 
teachers to learn and to use these techniques; and (d) materials and a system 
for evaluating the effectiveness with which students have learned to think 
reflectively . 

To produce these end products, the project must accomplish the following: 

(a) Evaluation of the feasibility of techniques and their variations in il- 
lation to age and aptitude variables of students. (b) Detailed examination of 
curricula at all grade levels to determine the kind of knowledge ar.d intellect- 
ual skills which may most effectively be developed by application of uncertai nly- 
training techniques. Techniques would then be tailored to curricula according- 
ly. (c) Development of a teacher-t raining program which would provide teachers 
with the ability to teach students to inquire, to generate alternatives, and to 
evaluate them. This involves orienting teacher trainees to a nontradit icnal 
philosophy with respect to the intellectual authoritativeness of teachers, the 
nature of constructive learning activities, and the nature of knowledge. (d) 
Development and testing of a model of information evaluation, and its applic- 
ation to specific school-learning situati'ns. 

Usefulness o f findings » end products, or results 

The iir stance of teaching c tical examination of one’s intellectual and 
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physical environment has long been stressed. However* no presently existing 
theory precisely delineates the nature of such instruction. It is now es- 
pecially appropriate that this heuristic facet of teaching be developed in 
human teachers so that they may complement the didactic contribution of non- 
human teaching devices. The Uncertainty project is expected to produce 
knowledge and materials which will meet this need. We nay thereby assure 
that teachers will continue to perform a valuable function which is presently 
beyond the flexibility and branching capacities of computers. 

Relationship to other Center projects 

The Uncertainty project is an integral part of the Heuristic Teaching 
program. For example* we anticipate that insecurity will be experienced by 
some teachers when using these open-ended teaching techniques. C. E. Thoresen 
is currently developing counseling techniques which, it is hoped, will deal 
with these and other teacher problems engendered in teacher-pupi 1 relations. 
However, Thoresen is concerned with anxiety-reducing techniques of a differ- 
ent nature than are utilized in the Uncertainty project. Studies comparing 
the efficacy of different techniques for dealing with anxiety are anticipated. 
The aptitude* treatment interaction paradigm is being utilized in the hope of 
individualizing treatments. It is also expected that aptitude-treatment in- 
teractions investigated in the Training Studies project will be applicable to 
this project. 

In the Center's emphasis on teaching the disadvantaged* uncertainty 
measures and techniques originating in the Uncertainty project aie being 
applied to research with the underprivileged. The results will be incor- 
porated in the Uncertainty project's continuing plans. 
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Project 0504: Uncertainty Studies 

PROJECT TIME SCHEDULE 



lei 



Stan ford Center for Research an d Development in Teachin g 

(Center) 



5-0252 
BR No. 




Activities 



Analysis and write-up of experiments 
by Moore, Crockenberg, Stein, and Engle. 

Completion of literature review on 
theory, method, and data relevant to 
development of proposed uncertainty 
training techniques. 

Development, application, and testing 
of memory support and other techniques 
in elementary and high school setting. 

Analysis of data from (3). 

Further experimentation concerning 
techniques for avoiding the undesirable 
effects of anxiety. 

Dissemination of materials on use of 
techniques developed (3 and 5) . 

First experimental (pilot, test) appli- 
cation of uncertainty training technique 
in actual classroom settings. 

Analysis of data from (7), and develop- 
ing materials for 9 and 10. 

Development of models and methods of 
teaching students to evaluate alternativ 

Application of tasks and tests based on 
uncertainty eliciting techniques. (0 la 
room experiment; see pp. 165-7, 19L8 
Annual Report.) 

Application of uncertainty training by 
ttacners in experimental setting r 
Annual Report, pp. K>5-7, for rori 
complete description of experiment), 
e: Timing of items 10 and 11 dependent 

on level of funding.) 



Date ' jd/ 15/6.8 



TAXONOMY CODE SHEET 
(Form II) 

Project Title Uncertainty Stu&U* _____ 

Investigator J. E. $ieber , 
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Project 0506: Personal Competencies 

Principal staff: Carl E. Thoresen, Project Leader; Dr. Barbara 

Varenhorst, Palo Alto Unified School District, 

Consultant 

Importance, need, or justification 

Creating effective and efficient training strategies for enhancing 
the personal effectiveness of educational workers is of crucial impor- 
tance. Little is currently known about how to train and retrain educa- 
tors to deal with the wide array of interpersonal problems confronting 
them. Elementary and secondary classroom teachers have received virtually 
no specific training in improving their own personal-social competencies 
and in learning techniques of behavioral analysis. School counselcrs, 
paradoxically, have not been specifically trained to work effectively 
with "significant others" — teachers, parents, and administrators. Their 
effectiveness has thereby been substantially diminished- Critically 
needed is a programmatic research effort of an experimental-longitudinal 
nature to create and systematically assess innovative ways of teaching 
personal competencies to pre- and in-service teachers and counselors 
working at various age-grade levels. 

Purposes, objectives, or goals 

Develop methods for increasing the personal effectiveness of 
teachers and counselors with students and colleagues of various 
age and grade levels. 

Develop and evaluate treatment procedures based on principles 
of human learning such as counterconditioning, operant condi- 
tioning, and observational learning. 

Train teachers in behavioral analysis skills for use in inter- 
personal situations. 

Explore the use of different behavioral assessment techniques 
in identifying persons with inadequate personal competencies. 
Assess the generalization effects of specific behavior changes, 
as identified by self-reports, observer ratings, and physio- 
logical measures, to other areas of personal functioning. 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 
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6. Individualize treatment and evaluation procedures by using mul- 
tiple baselines, treatment reversal procedures, cumulative re- 
cords, and specific goals for subjects, and examine subject- 
treatment interaction effects. 

7. Create a series of training and retraining procedures which can 
be demonstrated and then disseminated to educational training 
institutions and to school districts. 

8. Explore the feasibility of working with college teachers, ad- 
visors, and counseling personnel at Stanford on personal com- 
petency problems. 

Method, strategy, or design 

The overall project will involve intern teachers and counselor 
trainees in the Stanford School of Education and counselors and teachers 
in the Palo Alto Unified School District. Work is under way at present 
with Stanford teaching interns and with counselors and teachers in Palo 
Alto. Preliminary work will begin in the winter and spring quarters of 
1969 with Stanford counselor trainees in the School of Education. 

The basic strategy will proceed through the following steps: 

1. Select interns and trainees, with attention to identifying par- 
ticular deficiencies in personal competencies. 

2. Obtain baseline performance data in several real and simulated 
situations . 

3. Administer one of several treatment procedures. 

4. Assess performance changes by repeated self -report , observer, 
and physiological measures. 

5. Administer additional treatments in various combinations to some 
subjects, continuing to assess performance for all participating 
subj ects . 

6. Use active and no-contact control group procedures. 

Ujrs 

Teachers and counselors at the K-12 and college level. 
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Expected end products or results 

Expected results will include: (a) evidence of the effectiveness 

of several treatment procedures in altering specific interpersonal be- 
haviors of counselors and teachers in training; (b) preliminary develop- 
ment of an in-service training program for employed counselors and 
teachers; (c) preliminary information on how to initiate a teact tng pro- 
gram to prepare counselors-in-training to wcrk effectively with teachers 
and other educational personnel; and (d) data on the feasibility of 
initiating personal competency research with Stanford University teachers 
and counseling personnel. 

U sefulness of findings, end products, or results 

Little is known about how to assess and modify inadequate or in- 
appropriate interpersonal behaviors of teachers and counselors in train- 
ing and in the field, or about what happens in the classroom and in other 
life situations when teachers and counselor improve their personal com- 
petencies. This project combines the advantages of longitudinal and ex- 
perimental research in obtaining evidence as to which techniques or com- 
binations of techniques help individuals alter and then maintain their 
personal effectiveness. Counselor-training programs need procedures for 
preparing counselors to help teachers with their personal problems. The 
results of the project should add to our knowledge and eventually contri- 
bute to changes in teacher and counselor behavior. 

Relationship to other Center projects 

The Stanford Center has been concerned with the systematic investi- 
gation of teaching. This project extends that concern into a long- 
neglected area, that of the personal effectiveness of teachers. Further, 
it contributes to the Heuristic Teaching program of the Center by explor- 
ing how specific interpersonal behaviors of teachers in the classroom in- 
fluence the behavior of students and of other educational personnel. In 
addition, it provides a much-needed inquiry into the teaching of coun- 
selors, both in training and in-service, to assist teachers with their 
personal concerns. Finally, it suggests, through the proposed feasibility 
study, the possibility of expanding the focus of the Center to include 
problems of teaching at thr college level. 

o 
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Project 0506: Personal Competencies 



PROJECT TIME SCHEDULE 

Stanford Center for Research and Development in Teaching 

(Center ) 

5-0252 

BR No. Pa & e 1 of 2 



Quarters 



Activities 



FY 69 
1st 



2nd 



3rd 



4th 



FY 70 
5th 



Review literature for anxiety-reduction 
techniques and countercondi tioning- 
avoidance learning. 



Resident counselors in school select 
teachers and begin improving their per- 
sonal competencies. 



Train resident counselors. 



Assign interns to treatment groups and 
initiate treatment. 




Train project staff to administer treat- 
ments. 

Operationalize physiological telemetry 
and audio system. 

Assess changes by self-report, observe! 
and physiological measures. 

Evaluate and modify resident counselor 
training program. 

Identify competencies problems in new 
teaching intern group. 

Select and train new project personnel. 

Initiate preliminary inquiries about 
competencies problems of Stanford faculty 
and staff. 

Identify and examine possible training 
programs for supervising teachers of in- 
terns. 



1 
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Project 0506: Personal Competencies 



PROJECT TIME SCHEDULE 

Stanford Center for Research and Development in Teaching 

(Centex ) 

5-0252 

BR No. p a g e 2 of 2 
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Quarters 



FY 69 
1st 2nd 



3rd 



4 th 



FT 70 
5 th 



Activities 



Identify counselor trainees with compe- 
tency problems. 

Explore possibility of pilot program for 
training Stanford teacher and personnel 
group. 

Initiate experimental treatment groups 
for counseling interns. 

Select three local secondary schools and 
start counselor re-training. 

Prepare report of results with teaching 
interns 

Prepare report of results with resident 
counselors . 

Follow-up teaching interns (1968-69) in 
field settings— self-report, observer and 
physiological measures. 

Explore feasibility of selecting trained 
interns to work with new interns and 
trained resident counselors to work with 
counselor trainees. 



Begin treatment of teacher; 
secondary schools. 



if three local 



Present preliminary results of competency 
project at professional meetings. 

Plan workshop for in-service counselors on 
techniques of assisting teachers (June 1970) 

Examine feasibility of using competency tech 
niques and materials at other teacher train- 
ing institutions. 
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Project 0602: Nonintellec tive Effects of Educational Tech n ology: The 

Computer as an Authority Figure for Pup ils 

Principal staff: R. D. Hess, Maria D. Tenezakis 

Purpose, objectives, or goals 

A series of studios will be conducted aimed at understanding the no*- 
intellective effects of educational technology upon children, particularly 
upon their attitudes and orientation toward machines as sources of infor- 
mation and "authoritative" answers. 

Objectives for the following period include: 

1. Visit the Stanford Computer Assisted Instruction Laboratory and 
schools in the area using teaching machines. 

2. Draft interview schedule to be ueed with parents and teachers. 

3. Draft interview schedule to be used with children. 

4. Decide about the age range of children to be interviewed. 

5. Contact school principals and decide about the grade levelo from 
which we will draw children for the pilot interviewing. 

6. Recruit and instruct interviewers. 

7. Pilot interviews with children, tea-hers, and parents. 

Importance, need, or justification 

The importance of the research to the field of education and to 
research in teaching lies in the information that the 3tudy might obtain 
about the effects variation in teaching techniques (machine vs. human) 
have upon a cluster of attitudes and beliefs which play a significant 
role in an individual's modes of processing information, especially in 
those responses which regulate the acceptance or rejection of information 
offered by competing media in the environment. In addition, knowledge of 
the effectiveness of the machine in teaching children frcm different back- 
grounds and with different preferences in intake modalities would be use- 
ful. Perhaps most significant is the information the study might provide 
with respect to the role of the human teacher in a classroom populated with 
non-human teachers and the implications of this information for long-term 
planning in programs of teacher training. 
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Method, strategy, or design 

Since the project is still in the exploratory or pilot stage, no 
set method or design ha3 yet been established. 

Characteristics of users or the sample 

To be decided. 

Expected end products or results 

Report, conference and convention pr* sentations, and articles, 

Usefulness of findings, end products, or results 

The project has relevance for teacher training as well as basic research. 

Relationship to other Center projects 

This project is related to the heuristic teaching interests of the 
Center and to the role of the teacher as it may be modified by technology. 
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Project 0602: Nonin t ellective Effects of Educational Technology: The 

Computer a s an Authority Figure for Pupils 

PROJECT TIME SCHEDULE 

Stanford Co n t er for Research and Development in Te aching 

(Center) 

5-0252 

BR No.’ 
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Project 0704: Methodology Unit 



Principal staff: R&D Associates: Janet D. Elashoff, R. W. Heath; 



Robert Proctor, programmer; Catherine Lin, juiior 
statistician 



The Methodology Unit is responsible for assisting other Center pro- 
jects with research planning and data analysis. Assistance with research 
and development planning includes helping to: develop concrete research 

goals, suggest and evaluate alternative research strategies, evaluate 
existing measuring instruments and develop new ones, design safeguards 
for trouble spots in the experimental situation, suggest and evaluate 
alternative modes of data analysis, suggest efficient methods of data 
collection and coding, suggest quality control procedures for the data 
collection process, suggest additional analyses to deal with specific 
problems in the. collected data, interpret the results of statistical 
analyses, and suggest design improvements for future experiments. 

The Methodology Unit is also responsible for the computer processing 
of data collected by Center projects. This responsibility includes: 
suggesting an appropriate plan for the steps in the data analysis, suggest- 
ing appropriate computer programs, listing and carrying out the detailed 
steps involved . n disk storage of the data, Wylbur manipulation of '.he 
data set, and statistical analysis on the computer. 

To carry out its responsibilities in research planning and data 
analysis the Methodology Unit conducts methodological research, develops 
a social science computer program library, and maintains a weekly forum 
for discussion of Center projects. 

Cen:er projects often involve complex research designs and hypotheses 
and special data problems for which standard statistical procedures are 
inadequate. Thus the Methodology Unit must develop new statistical pro- 
cedures tailor-made for the data analysis needs of the Center. Four par- 
ticular problems will receive attention in the coming year: (a) develop- 

ing an analysis of covariance procedure* for use with a fallible covariate; 
(b) developing new procedures for in-depth analysis of repeated measures 
designs; (c) developing new procedures for use in problems with missing 
data, and (d) exploring procedures for dealing with multiple criterion 
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The Unit must maintain and improve existing computer programs for 
data analysis, adapt programs developed elsewhere for Center use, and 
develop new programs for specific Center needs. In the coming year, the 
Unit will develop specific programs to perform (a) non-parametric analyses 
(b) covariance analysis with a fallible covariate: and (c) simple linear 
regression when data are missing at tandOJfl. 




Project 0102: Technical Skills of Teaching: Explaining 

Principal staff: N, L. Gage 
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The purpose, importance, and design of this project, and some of its 
results, have been set forth in previous reports, most recently in the 
Second Annual Report, pp. 31-39, and QuarterJy Report No. 11, pp. 6~7. 

End products already developed include Research Memorandum No. 10; four 
papers presented at the meeting of the American Educational Research 
Association in February 1968 (to be summarized in a forthcoming book); 
and doctoral dissertations by Barak Rosershine and W. R. Unruh. The re- 
search should be useful in planning studies of tne effectiveness of the 
teacher's explaining behavior. These studies grew out of the Center's 
earlier focus on behavioral aspects of teaching and are also related to 
heuristic teaching, since explaining behavior can reasonably be expected 
to remain an essential part of the teacher's repertoire. 

Studies currently being completed under this project will henceforth 
be reported under Project 0503, Microteaching and Intern Data Bank. 
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Project 0103: Te chnical Skills of Teaching: Foreign Language 



Principal staff: R. L. Politzer 

Purpose, method, importance, and end products of this project have 
been described in the First and Second Annual Reports and in various 
quarterly reports. The projects training syllabi and its dissemination 
efforts have been of considerable use to teachers of French and Spanish. 

The project has represented a major effort to apply the technical 
skills of teaching concept to a specific subject field. As such, it 
stands as a successful example of cross-f ertilizat ion within the Center's 
focus and structure. 

This project will be completed during the current fiscal year. A 
technical report summarizing its findings and accomplishments is in pre- 
paration. 
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Project 0105: Technical Skills of Teaching: Role-Playing 

Principal staff: Fannie R. Shaftel 

This project, described in previous reports of the Center, is await 
ing completion of a training film, user's manual, and research and de- 
velopment memorandum as its end products. 
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TAXONOMY COD]'] SHEET 
(Form IT) 

Technical Skills of Teaching: Role-Playing 



F. R. Shaftel 
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B. Program Ho. 
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Project 0201: Teacher Attitudes and Their Correlates 

Principal staff: N. L. Gage 

This project's purpose, importance, and methodology are set forth 
in the Center f s First Annual Report (pp, 67-68) and Second Annual Report 
(pp. 98-99). End products include research memoranda and journal articles; 
inputs into the Center’s Intern Data Bank; and an Educational Opinion In- 
ventory, The findings will be of use in understanding the relationships 
between teachers' attitudes and a number of other variables. Originally 
developed as part of the program on the personological domain, the pro- 
ject has been suspended during the principal investigator's sabbatical. 
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Project 0202: Teachers 1 and Pupils* Cognitive Preferences in Mathema tics 

Principal staff: R. W. Heath 

This project was fully described in the Second Annual Report, 
pp. 100-106. Its findings will be useful to educational researchers, 
mathematics educators, and educational psychologists. 
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Pute 10/15/68 
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Project 0601: Pupi llometry 

Principal staff: R. H. Koff 
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The pupillometry research project has nearly completed an extensive 
bibliography and classification of the literature on pupillometrics and 
related areas. A description and a manual of operation for the pupillo- 
meter are in the final phase of completion. Project equipment has been 
utilized by research staff of the Stanford Laboratory of Hyponosis Research. 
It is anticipated that future research using pupillometr i c techniques will 
be conducted outside the Center in the Stanford Laboratory of Hypnosis 
Research under the direction of Professor E. R. Hilgard. 
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II. PROGRESS REVIEW 



A. ADMINISTRATIVE AND ORGANIZATIONAL CHANGES 



The major organizational components of the Canter are the Officers, 
the Executive Board, the Advisory Panel, and the R&D Associate staff. 

In general, these components continue to function as outlined in the 
Second Annual Report. The Advisory Panel has been selected and will hold 
its first session in February or March of 1969. Its members are listed 
below. 

All of the components continue to examine and discuss the adequacy 
of our present organizational structure. It is felt that our new struc- 
ture is working well, and no large scale changes are expected in the near 
future. It is anticipated that our next Quarterly Report will contain a 
revised and expanded set of guidelines which build on, rather than serious- 
ly modify, the current guidelines. 

An important addition will be a clause which outlines a procedure 
for making changes in the guidelines themselves. Such a clause has been 
implicit in the past, but the Executive Board has concluded that a more 
explicit procedure for instituting organizational change would be bene- 
ficial as the Center develops its substantive program. 

Also under discussion is the possibility of adding student repre- 
sentation to the Executive Board. The Stanford School of Education has 
adopted a policy under which each of the School’s standing committees 
must include two students. Since the Center’s Executive Board is one 
of the largest and most influential committees of the School of Educa- 
tion, discussions centered on the possibility of more student involve- 
ment at a high level in the Center have ensued. 

Robert H. Koff, Assistant Professor of Education and an R&D Associate, 
has been named Director of the Stanford Teacher Education Program. It 
is anticipated that Professor Koff r s intimate knowledge of the Center's 
work will enable him to continue and to increase the cooperation between 
this program and the Center. Professor Koff has been appointed to the 
Executive Board of the Center. 




The possibility of making the Microteaching and Intern Data Bank 
project a part of Support Services is being considered. This project 
(combining two previously separate projects) is currently part of the 
Heuristic Teaching program, but its relevance to the other programs is 
becoming increasingly apparent. Since Professor Koff has been named 
Director of the Stanford Teacher Education Program, the data source for 
this project, it may be desirable for the project to be organizationally 
located under his jurisdiction rather than in the Heuristic Teaching 
program. 

The Dean of the School of Education has appointed Robert D. Hess 
to act as Chairman of the Executive Board during the 1968-69 academic 
year. Professor Hess will serve in this capacity until the fall of 1969 
when N. L. Gage will return from his sabbatical leave, at which time it 
is anticipated that he will resume his role as Chairman of the Executive 
Board . 

Other new appointments to the Executive Board are Richard E. Snow, 
who replaces Frederick J. McDonald as Coordinator of the Heuristic Teach- 
ing program, and Richard L. Warren, who replaces G. Wesley Sowards as 
Coordinator of Che Environment for Teaching program. Finally, Mr. Bruce 
Harlow, Coordinator of Publications, Dissemination, and Media, will also 
serve on the Executive Board. 

The professional staff of the Center are listed below. 

I. Officers 

1. Center Director - R. N. Bush 

2. Chairman of the Executive Board - R. D. Hess 

3. Coordinator of Program 03 - Environment for Teaching - 

R. L, Warren 

A. Coordinator of Program 0A - Teaching the Disadvantaged - 

R. W. Heath 

5. Coordinator of Program 05 - Heuristic Teaching - R. E. Snow 

6. Coordinator of Research Methodology Unit - J. D. Elashoff 

7. Coordinator of Publications, Dissemination, and Media - 

B, Harlow 

8. Administrative Officer - J. E. Thomas 
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II . Executive Board 

1. R. N. Bush 

2. B. Harlow 

3. R. W. Heath 

4. R. D. Hess, Chairman 

5. R. H. Koff 

6. R. E. Snow 

7. J. E. Thomas, Secretary 

8. R. L. Warren 



III . Advisory Panel 
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1. James E. Allen, Commissioner of Education, State of New York 

2. James W. Brown, Dean, Graduate Studies and Research, San Jose 

State College 

3. John B. Carroll, Senior Research Psychologist, Center for 

Psychological Studies, Educational Testing Service 

4. Francis S. Chase, Professor of Education and Dean Emeritus, 

Graduate School of Education, University of Chicago 

5. John K, Hemphill, Director, Far West Laboratory for Educational 

Research and Development 

6. Ernest R. Hilgard, Professor of Psychology and Education, Stan- 

ford University 

7. Wilson C. Riles, Director, Office of Compensatory Education, 

State of California 

8. Robert M. Rosenzweig, Associate Provost, Stanford University 

9. R. Nevitt Sanford, Director, Institute for the Study of Human 

Problems, Professor of Psychology and Education, Stanford 
University 

10. Harold T. Santee, Superintendent of Schools, Palo Alto Unified 

School District 

11. Wilbur Schramm, Janet M. Peck Professor of International Communi- 

cation, Professor of Education, Director, Institute for Communi- 
cation Research, Stanford University 

12. B. Othanel Smith, Chairman, Department of History and Philoso- 

phy of Education, University of Illinois 

13. Neil V. Sullivan, Superintendent of Schools, Berkeley, California; 

after January 1, 1969, Commissioner of Education, State of 
Massachuse tts 
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IV. Research and De velopment Associates 



Discipline 



C, Norman Alexander, Assistant Professor of Sociology 

J. Victor Baldridge, Assistant Professor of Education 
and Sociology 

Robert N. Bush, Professor of Education 

Elizabeth G. Cohen, Assistant Professor of Education 
and Sociology 

Sanford M. Dornbusch, Professor of Sociology 
Janet D, Elashoff, Assistant Professor of Education 

N. L, Gage, Professor of Education and Psychology 
(on sabbatical) 

Frank B. W. Hawkinshire, Assistant Professor of Education 

Robert W, Heath, R&D Associate, Education 

Robert D. Hess, Professor of Education and Psychology 

Kenneth E. Knight, Assistant Professor of Business 
Administration 

Robert H. Koff, Assistant Professor of Education 

Henry M. Levin, Assistant Professor of Education and 
Affiliated Faculty of the Department of Economics 

John W. Meyer, Assistant Professor of Sociology 

Robert L. Politzer, Professor of Education and Romance 
Linguistics 

V. Richard Scott, Associate Professor of Sociology 
Fannie R. Shaftel, Professor of Education 
Joan E. Sieber, Assistant Professor of Education 
Richard E. Snow, Assistant Professor of Education 
Matia D. Tenezakis, R&D Associate, Education 
Carl E. Thoresen, Assistant Professor of Education 
Paul Wallin, Professor of Sociology 
Richard L. Warren, R&D Associate, Education 



Sociology 

Sociology and 
Education 

Education 

Education and 
Sociology 

Sociology 

Statistics and 
Educa tion 

Education and 
Psychology 

Social Psychology 

Psychology 

Education and 
Psychology 

Social Psychology and 
Systems Analysis 

Education and 
Psychology 

Economics 



Sociology 

Linguistics and 
Education 

Sociology 

Education 

Psychology 

Psychology 

Psychology 

Education 

Sociology 

Education and 
Anthropology 
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B. PROGRAM AND PROJECT PROGRESS REVIEWS 
Program 03: The Environment for Teaching 

Coordinator: R. L. Warren 

Project Leaders: C. N. Alexander, J. V. Baldridge, Elizabeth G. Cohen, 

S. M. Dornbusch, K. E. Knight, H, M, Levin, J, W. Meyer, 

W. R. Scott, P. Wallin, R. L. Warren 

The Environment for Teaching program took its present form in the 
spring of 1968. As of July 1, all principal project investigators except 
Warren were new to the program, and with the departure of G. W. Sowards, 
there was a change in coordinators. New members of the program have been 
drawn from the Department of Sociology and the Graduate School of Business, 
as well as the School of Education. Consequently the emphasis to date has 
been on the discussion of mutual research interests and on the development 
of a common point of view about the plans and possibilities of the program. 
Substantial progress has been made in this direction. Specific research 
and development progress is noted in the reports on the individual projects. 



0 



Project 0302: The Organizational Context of Teaching 

Principal staff: G. Wesley Sowards, Barbara Lcpossa 
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The second phase of this project is concerned with the decision- 
making efficiency of elementary school teaching teams as compared to that 
of ad hoc groups of classroom teachers and individual teachers. Data have 
been gathered by the Decision Process Test developed for use with teachers 
and based on a similar instrument developed by Brim, et al. In addition, 
questionnaire data about the subjects were collected and the interaction 
of subjects in the group-decision condition was observed. During this 
quarter, the analysis of this data was initiated and is continuing. In- 
teraction profiles have been prepared from the observation daca, questior • 
naire data have been summarized , and work is progressing on the analysis of 
variables measured by the Decision Process Test, It is anticipated that 
this phase will be completed and a final report written by December 1 of 
this year. 
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Project 0303: Professional Socialization of the Teacher 

Principal staff: Richard L. Warren 

During this past quarter, work in this project has been primarily 
limited to data analysis. By the end of the quarter one phase of the 
analysis will be completed. This phase involves a study titled ’’Pro- 
fessional Socialization and Teacher Autonomy" by a former Cencer research 
assistant, Don Edgar. The study is concerned with the process by which 
new teachers achieve autonomy within the school organization. It is 
based on a theory of socialization which focuses on socialization within 
the school rather than within the training institution. The theory 
maintains that the new teacher's existing attitudes undergo many pressures 
once he enters the school and that these pressures relate closely to the 
process of teacher evaluation. 




Project 0304:: Attitudes of Toachers to ward T heir Occupation 

Principal staff: Robert W. Heath 

During the period July 1, 1968 to October 31, 1968 item analysis of 
the preliminary version f the six attitude scales was completed. 
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Project 0305: Case Studies of the Teacher's Role in Traditional and 

Innovative Elementary Schools 

Principal staff: Richard L. Warren 

The case study of an elementary school with a traditional structure 
and organization is continuing. During the summer, the focus shifted from 
the life and operation of the school itself to those facets of the school 
district and the community which most directly affect the school and its 
teachers. A series of interviews with a stratified random sample of par- 
ents living in the school's attendance area was initiated. Interviews 
are also being conducted with members of the district's school board, 
officers of the local teachers 1 organizations and with key district ad- 
ministrative personnel. With the new school year, the interviews are 
continuing. At the same time a pilot study is being developed which 
investigates the staff and professional relationships between elementary 
teachers and specialists (speech therapists, psychologists, etc.) who 
participate in the life of the school on a part-time basis only. 




Project 0306: Organizational Change: The Study of Innovations 

in Educations 1 Institutions 
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Principal staff: K. E. Knight, J. V. Baldridge 

The project staff has met weekly during the reporting period. Four 
staff members are completing dissertation proposals for research to be 
performed in conjunction with the control research. Data from an eaiiier 
pilot study with a preliminary version of the interview schedule were coded 
and analyzed. A questionnaire was sent to a San Francisco Bay Area school 
inquiring about school facilities and innovations. The preliminary ver- 
sions of most instruments have been developed, 

As noted in the Project Resume, J. Victor Baldridge has planned a 
new study to complement the present study directed by Knight. 
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Project 0307: The Teacher in the Authority Structure 

Principal staff: S. M. Dornbusch, W. R. Scott, Elizabeth G. Cohen, 

J. W. Meyer 

Beginning at the Center on July 1, the project has continued one 
ongoing study and begun thinking and research on several other. Weekly 
group sessions on this project and Project 0308 were held at the Center 
during July and August and are being continued at less frequent interval 
A study of the process of organizational evaluation of faculty members 
in Stanford’s School of Humanities and Sciences has been completed and 
a final report is being written. General theoretical work has begun 
which is leading to studies of (a) the problems of tt_achers af pro- 
fessionals in bureaucratic organizations and (b) the role-orientations 
of elementary school teachers as resulting from their status orientation 
and aspirations. A theoretical report on the concept of the professions 
is being prepared. Specific empirical attempts have been made to con- 
struct measures of various aspects of the professionalism of teachers 
and of the extent to which the tasks they perform are defined as "active 
or "inert." 

Progress on the individual studies in this project is reported in 
the Project . , 3 ume. 
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Project 0308: The Soc i al Context of Teacher-Student Relations 



Principal staff: J. W. Meyer, P. Wallin, C. N. Alexander 

Two ongoing studies have been continued and two new studies begun 
since the project began t^ork at the Center on July 1. A comparison of 
the effects of high school social class and parental aspirations on the 
educational goals of tenth-grade students (Study A) has been largely 
completed and a final report is being prepared* Study C, on the occupa- 
tional choices of college students as they are affected by characteris- 
tics of the college environment, ic in the process of data analysis. A 
study of the perceptions of the occupational structure as affected by 
high school characteristics has begun, and is now in the process of 
sampling and instrument construction (Study B) . And negotiations have 
been undertaken to collect, for purposes of research training, data from 
available studies on large numbers of students or teachers in many differ- 
ent school contexts (Study D) . 

Further information on each of these studies appears in the Project 
Resume . 
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Program 04: Teaching the Disadvantage d 

Coordinator: R. W. Heath 

Project Leaders: F. B. W. Hawkinshire, R. W. Heath, R. H. Koff, 

R. L. Politzer 

The four months since this program was initiated in July 1968 have 
been primarily devoted to organizing and staffing the various projects 
of the program. As indicated in the progress reports of the individual 
projects, the program has made consiuerable advancement toward its objee 
tives. One research and development memorandum has been produced. The 
first of what we hope will be a series of audio tapes of interviews is 
now in production. 

The program is now fully staffed and the Community-Centered Teach- 
ing Laboratory is in operation. A considerable amount of data has been 
generated, systematic literature searches are under way, and good work- 
ing relations have been established in a minority community. 
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Project 0401: Educational Community Organization 

Principal staff: Robert W. Heath 

During the period July 1, 1968 to October 31, 1968 this project; 

(1) completed its preliminary staffing; 

(2) opened a neighborhood office in a black community; 

(3) developed contacts and working relations with various groups 
and individuals; and 

(4) began documentation of community-felt needs for educational 
change and community organization procedures that would facili- 
tate those changes in educational systems serving the community. 

On .September 11, 1968 a facility at 1627 Bay Road, East Palo Alto, 
was opened to carry on community organization work. This facility is a 
store front in a shopping center in an unincorporated black community of 
approximately 33,000 population. The project personnel have developed 
contacts and working relationships with community groups (black, white, 
and mixed), the Stanford Law School, VISTA associates, community resource 
people (communication and media experts and administrative advisors), 
teachers (teacher's unions and teacher’s district associations), local 
government agencies (Municipal Council)), and local school district per- 
sonnel. As the staff of the Center attend school board and other meetings, 
they maintain logs and diaries of the organizational dynamics. These 
logs will be abstracted to identify principles, strategies, tactics, and 
techniques employed to affect changes in the local school systems. In 
addition, a series of tape-recorded interviews about education in the 
community has been completed. 
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Project 0402: Teacher Training: Standard English as a Second Dialect 

Principal staff: Robert L« Politzer 

During the period July 1, 1968 to October 31, 1968 the literature 
dealing with the teaching of standard English as a second dialect was 
reviewed. Contact was established with some of the principal workers 
and agencies in the field (e.g., Center of Applied Linguistics, 
Washington, D. C. ; Professor W. Labov, Columbia University; Project 
Literacy, Cornell University). Since one of the current assumptions is 
that foreign language teaching methods should be utilized in teaching a 
second dialect, the differences between second dialect teaching and 
foreign language teaching were examined in the light of the current 
literature. The results of this examination will be published in a 
research and development memorandum. The latter will be revised in 
order to serve as the general introduction of the teacher training 
syllabus which is the main product envisaged by the project. 




Project 0403; Developing Problem-Solving Skills through^ Students 
Teaching Students: Use of Sma l l Groups 
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Principal rtaff: R. H. Koff 

The research program has been successful in initiating the first 
phase of its planned tutorial project program. Permission to conduct 
research in a disadvantaged-area elementary school has been obtained 
from the District Superintendent. The project staff has had several 
meetings with members of the school faculty. Observation of the sixth 
and first grades is currently under way, and the research staff has 
scheduled regular planning meetings with the school faculty to plan and 
sequence learning activities for the students. It is expected that with- 
in the next few weeks sixth giaderr will start to receive training in 
the art of instructing first graders. 
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Project 0404: Use of Small Groups in a Changing S ch ool 

Principal staff: F. B. W. Hawkinshire 

The Changing School project established relationships with the tar- 
get school district, working through the district Intergroup Consultant 
who acted as liaison person by arranging meetings with the superintendent, 
principal, and key counseling personnel. Permission was secured at the 
district and school level for the project to be operated as part of the 
in-service training program for the school. 

Upon the opening of school this fall, participating teachers were 
nominated by secret ballot by the faculty. The 15 top names were selected 
from those nominated; to this group were added ten others selected by the 
administration because they ’’needed this kind of exposure." Each teacher 
was interviewed, and was asked to nominate 15 students for participation 
in the project. These students represented the entire spread of the 
student body (the top student leaders, middle-of-the-road students, and 
those who were in the lower third in terms of participation or grades). 

A pool of 25 students was selected from the 370 nominated by the teachers 
and invited to join the project. 

The parents of the selected students were also invited to join a 
parent group to meet in addition to the teacher, student, 3nd administra- 
tive groups. Two meetings have been held with each of the four groups, 
which are still working on diagnosing the problems they see as existing 
within their school. 

The preliminary meetings to launch the project have resulted in the 
principal investigator’s being asked to meet with a second school within 
the district to provide help in bringing order to its building. The 
methods being employed are not the same, but the effort is to bring 
about increased communication between the various elements within the 
school building. A series of six meetings have been arranged with this 
school, with two having taken place with the entire faculty and repre- 
sentative members of the active student group. 
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Project 0405: Small Group In teractio n 

Principal staff: F . B. W. Hawkinshire 

During the reporting period much of the work on this project was 
carried oli within the program on Heuristic Teaching. For a progress 
report see that section of this report. 
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Program 05: Heuris t ic Teaching 

Coordinator: R. E. Snow 

Project Leaders: R. K. Koff, Joan E. Sieber, C. E. Thorosen 

The Heuristic Teaching program has been progressing at two levels 
during this past quarter. At the project level, activities of recent 
months are described in detail ir. the project sections of this report. 

At the program level, our accomplishments have been principally con- 
ceptual. Described in the program resume is a growing theoretical frame- 
work which has been developed in the past two months. We have been con- 
cerned with furthering the integration of projects within the program 
and with building closer lines of cooperation and communication among 
projects. Since the program coordinator (Snow) and one project leader 
(Koff) were new to their respective responsibilities, this quarter has 
served as orientation for both of these, individuals. 
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Project 0501: Training Studies 

Principal staff: R. E. Snow 

Three separate studies have been conducted within the Training 
Studies project during the current: reporting period. 

The first study is a continuation of previous research on the 
learning of a complex teaching skill, that of higher-order questioning 
(see Quarterly Progress Report No. 11, pp. '-4). The data were collected 
by Karen E. Claus at San Jose State College during the 1967 summer intern 
teacher- training program. Three major areas are being investigated: 

(a) aptitude-treatment interactions between trainee characteristics ana 
effects of the training program on teaching performance; (b) improvement 
in skill use as measured by pre- and post-summer session performance 
records; and (c) sequential patterns of teacher questions and pupil 
responses . 

The experimental data on higher-order questioning skill, which had 
previously been rated, were recoded to include new information from the 
original microteaching session transcripts on the specific ordering of 
teacher questions and pupil responses. The transcripts of the pre- 
training session (Diagnostic I) and the post-training session (Diagnos- 
tic IT) were coded for sequence of teacher questions and pupil responses, 
and the Diagnostic I transcripts v are rated for frequency of questions 
occurring in the eight categories of question types used in a previous 
study (see Quarterly Progress Report No. 11, pp. 3-4). 

Feanalysis of the higher-order questioning experimental data is in 
progress. Measures of teacher aptitudes and characteristics are under- 
going regression analysis to determine the extent to which each variable 
predicts questioning performance. Diagnostic II transcripts are being 
rated for frequency of higher-order questions occurring in tne eight 
categories. 

The second study was described in detail in the Second Annual Re- 
port, pp. 26-27. The purpose of this study was to examine the effects 
of three methods of training (symbolic model — written description; per- 
ceptual mod el- -videotape presentation; and control — no specific training) 
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□pon intern teachers’ specific technical skills of teaching (probing, 
reinforcement, silence) that had been hypothesized to promote effective 
and meaningful pupil-teacher interaction. Detailed analysis of the data 
on the technical skill of probing indicated that the assumptions critical 
to a repeated measures analysis of variance could not be supported. In- 
dividual comparisons using a correlated _t cest revealed no treatment 
effects. Further analyses of the data are now being considered. 

A third study has recently been completed. This was a pilot study 
of skill development and skill interaction over a summer of microteaching, 
using data collected for the Intern Data Bank. This study sought to de- 
termine the extent to which intern teachers acquired three technical 
skills — silence, reinforcement, and probing — as a result of a six-week 
training program, and to explore possible intercorrelations among the 
learning of the three skills. I.n the pilot study, eight subjects were 
chosen randomly from among a group of 60 interns who taught a 40-minute 
preset lesson at the beginning and at the end of the training session. 
Videotapes of these lessons were rated in order to establish pre- and 
post-training measures of the chree behaviors. Analysis of the data 
revealed a significant increase in the use of reinforcing and probing 
skills in seven of the eight subjects. The amount of teacher use of 
silence increased in seven subjects, and the amount of total silence in 
five, although these results were not statistically significant. The 
learning of the skill of probing was correlated with the learning of 
reinforcement, but neither of these skills was correlated with learning 
the use of silence. 
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Project 0502: Intern Data Bank Project 

Principal staff: R. H. Koff 

Three studies based on data from the Intern Data Bank are nearing 
cample t ion. Two of these studies, conducted by Robert Pinney and Robert. 
Shut^s, explore the correlates of teacher effectiveness in explaining. 

Both studies use the same sample of 24 intern teachers; 12 judged to be 
tho most effective in explaining and 12 judged to be the least effective 
on the oasis of the adjusted achievement scores of their students. Pin- 
ney’s study is concerned with a number of presentational variables as 
ascertainable from videotape recordings of the interns 1 behavior in two 
45~minute teaching exercises. These variables include: (a) teacher- 

student verbal interaction patterns; (b) non-content related verbal be- 
haviors such as verbal highlights, explaining links, repetition, teacher 
questions, ana teacher reinforcement of student responses; and (c) vocal 
and visual behavior in content delivery. Shutes’ study is ccncer d with 
textual (i.e., content) variables measurable in the transcriptions of the 
texts of the two 45-minute lessons. Four broad categories of independent- 
variables are investigated; (a) structuring — the organization of the 
lesson as a whole; <b) organiza tional--the internal order of sections and 
smoothness of progression; (c) ide.itional--the level of abstraction and 
the kind of intellectual activity required of the students; and (d) sem- 
antic--the meaning of words, phrases and sentences, verbal idiosyncracies. 

In both studies the dependent variable, success in explaining, will be cor- 
related with each independent variable and with combinations of these var- 
iables. 

The third study, conducted by Richard Clark, will explore the relation- 
ship between two independent variables: authoritarianism, as measured by 

the California F Scale, and educational progressivism, as measured by Ker- 
linger's Educational Scale VII, and the dependent variable of teacher 
trainees 1 use of inquiry behaviors in the classroom. Inquiry behaviors are 
those behaviors which attempt to elicit induction, generalization, and de- 
duction from students. This study tests three major hypotheses; (a) there 
will be a significant negative correlation between the Kerlinger Educational 
Scale VII and the California F Scale; (b) these measures will be independent 
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predictors of the teachers' use of inquiry behavior both prior to and 
after the first quarter of training, and (c) the correlation between 
each independent variable and the dependent variable will remain sig- 
nificant when the other independent variable is held constant. 

These three studies were completed during the current reporting 
period; the results will be presented in three technical reports to be 
published during the next fiscal yec.r. 



(Note: The first two studies listed abo^e originated in Project 0102, 

Technical Skills of Teaching: Explaining, and were incorrectly lifted 

in the Quarterly Report No. 11 as continuing in Project 0501. As is 
explained in the Project Resume, all the studies in the Microteaching and 
Intern Data Bank projects have been combined and .fill henceforth be re- 
ported as Project 0503.) 




Project 0503: Microteaching Clinic 



Principal staff: R. H. Koff 

The procedures developed in past years for preparing the Secondary 
Teacher Education Program trainees <che 'Interns 1 ’) were again used this 
year. Descriptions of the videotaping, supervisory, and technical skills 
procedures can be found in past reports. This report will focus on the 
new approach to training this past summer, which saw the training pro- 
gram led by three psychology professors, each with a different strategy 
for preparing the interns for their teaching responsibilities, 

The overall goal of the summer was to make the teacher education 
courses and micro teaching sessions; as complementary as possible. Thus, 
each program had the responsibility for integrating psychology, secondary 
education, the microteaching experiences, and the curriculum and instruc- 
tion courses. The three programs were led by F. J. McDonald, now Asso- 
ciate Dean of the School of Education at New York University; M. D. Merrill, 
an assistant pi*ofessor i>-.d R&D Associate in 1967-68 and now at Brigham 
Young University; and R. H. Koff, R&D Associate at the Center and assis- 
tant professor in the School of Education. 

McDonald’s program emphasized the technical skills of teaching. 

This program was most similar to those of past summers. It assumed that 
there are specific teaching strategies that help students learn. During 
the first two weeks of the summer, interns in this program learned the 
techniques of reinforcement, silence, probing, and higher-order questions, 
all of which should be of use in reaching lesson objectives. Another 
underlying philosophy in this approach is that teachers should be clear 
as to what specific lesson goals students should reach, that these goals 
must be known by the students as well, and that a great deal of teaching 
therefore consists of careful planning. Philip Jackson has called this 
work done before class the "preactive part of teaching.” 

Merrill’s program was similar Ic McDonald’s in its heuristic approach 
but defined technical skills as skills of instructional interaction 
which are secondary in importance to the need for instructional desi gn. 
Instructional design, according to Merrill, is more than specifying and 
embodying learning goals in lesson procedures and evaluat ions . It is 
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rather a process of actual involvement with the modification of materials 
in order to promote desired learning outcomes. Understanding of how to 
interact with students pedagogically was considered not as crucial as 
knowing how to design and construct an environment (and especially learn- 
ing materials) to facilitate learning. 

In planning an ideal teacher education program, Merrill stressed 
three phases: 

(1) providing trainees with specific social and instructional 
interaction skills; 

(2) providing them with instructional design skills; and 

(3) the "application-internship" phase, in which the trainee 
can app^y the skills acquired in a live situation, such 
as the Microteaching Clinic. 

The third program, guided by Koff, had three Special emphases; 
community study, school as an operating system, and group processes. 

Students in Koff f s program were divided into learning teams based 
on responses to a questionnaire completed prior to the start of the pro- 
gram. Evaluation of student performance was obtained by (a) requiring 
studants to maintain a daily journal of their experiences in the course; 

(b) requiring students to write a community study of the area in which 
they would be teaching in the fall; (c) requiring students to prepare a 
report that described teacher-learner interaction within the microteach- 
ing laboratory; (d) requiring students to write a complete statement of 
a curriculum unit they would implement in the fall; (e) pre- and post- 
course videotape microteaching lesson; and (f) completion of pre- and 
post-course questionnaire. 

Products from Koff’s summer course consist of 12 community-study 
reports, eight learning-team reports, and 40 curriculum units, in addi- 
tion to the videotapes and questionnaires for the entire intern group. 

Data obtained during the summer are in the initial stages of analysis 
and a complete report describing the instructional sequences and materials 
is in preparation. It is expected that the evaluation and report will 
be completed toward the end of the fall quarter. 

(Note: Future reports under Project 0503 will reflect the combination 

of Projects 0502 and 0503 into the new Project 0503 on Mcrote^ching and 
Intern Data Bank. ) 




Project 0504: Uncertainty Studies 

Principal staff: Joaa E. Sieber 
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Four pilot studies have been completed by Susan Crockenberg, Patricia 
Engle, Carol Ann Moore, and Nancy Stein. Their respective studies con- 
cerned the effects of modeling and expectancy on task persistence; the 
relationship between uncertainty and ethnic and economic variables; the 
effects of task and self-esteem variables o„ post-decision uncertainty; 
and the effect of reinforcement for correctness on response latency, 

Mrs. Crockenberg ' s modeling procedures and Mrs. Stein's cue-attendance 
training v T ere found to be effective, and with slight revisions these 
procedures have been employed in major experiments. Mrs. Crockenberg 1 s 
experiment has been completed and is presently being analyzed, Mrs, Stein's 
experiment is still being conducted. Miss Engle's pilot study elucidated 
various mechodological and sampling problems in studying the relationship 
between uncertainty and class variables. It will not be developed into 
a larger study at this time. Miss Moore's study indicated that uncertainty 
is less on problems having one correct answer than on problems tor which 
there may be many correct answers. This result was hardly surprising, as 
many other experiments have indicated that uncertainty increases with the 
number o r possible responses. More interesting was the finding that self- 
esteem concerning one's ability as a problem-solver was negatively corre- 
lated with uncertainty. Apparently persons' self-concept, rather than 
their assessment of their performance in a specific task, has the greater 
effect on their uncertainty. As a result of these findings, a larger 
experiment is being designed to determine whether persons can be taught 
to evaluate their uncertainty in relation to relevant task and performance 
variables, rather than in relation to their general level of self-esteem. 

At the Stockholm seminar on Learning and the Educational Process, 
attended by Joan E. Sieber, theoretical models of decision processes under 
conditions of uncertainty were presented and examined by seminar partici- 
pants. These included Berlyne's conflict model, Bayesian statistical models, 
the Brunswikian lens model, risk-taking models, and Maltzman's S-R model, 

The Brunswikian model in particular seemed relevant and potentially use- 
ful to the uncertainty project. 
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In die iTk-mory-suppor L area, plans are now being considered by 
Siober, Leon Paulson, and W. P. Gorth for developing and testing, in 
some Oregon schools, curricula and teaching techniques which utilize 
memory-support techniques. Several schools are presently being con- 
tacted and evaluated for the purpose. 
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Project 0505: Small Group Interaction 



Principal staff: F. B. W. Hawkins.iire 

This progress report covers the work done by F. B. W. Hawkinshire 
in this project, originally identified as Social Interaction. Work 
done by R. H. Koff under this number will henceforth be reported under 
0503, Microteaching and Intern Data Bank. Work done by F. B. W. Hawkin- 
shire under this number will henceforth be reported under 0405, using 
the same title (Small Group Interaction). 

The first data collection phase of this project was completed in 
June 1968. Since that time, the staff has devoted attention to data 
reduction and analysis. It is anticipated that the analysis will con- 
tinue for another six weeks. The report and articles revealing the find- 
ings are in the process of being written. Plans are also being under- 
taken to develop research strategies for next year. Instruments are 
being redesigned and additional decisions are being made about the addi- 
tion or elimination of specific research questions. On the basis of the 
data on hand, a new design is being drawn up for the second data collection 
phase in keeping with the first set of findings. 
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Project: 0506: Personal C o mpeten cies 

Principal staff: Carl E. Thoresen 

All Stanford teaching interns were administered the Myers-Briggs 
Type Indicator {MBTI) in June, Three group-interpretation sessions were 
held to explain the results and suggest how the MBTI might indicate the 
types and kinds of classroom and school-related situations that could be 
problems. Twenty-five previous interns (1967-68) were interviewed about 
problems they had encountered. The chief problems were (a) inability to 
employ heuristic-teaching skills with students who "demanded” didactic 
procedures, and conseqv^nt anxieties on the part of the interns; (b) con- 
fusion about how to relate to students, i.e., remain aloof, be author i* 
tavian, or be very friendly (narrow age differences were important in 
this area); (c) anxieties about how to handle ’’discipline," feeling that 
it was considered by most as more important than learning; and (d) con- 
fusion and ineptness in school-staff relationships, especially in being 
unable to assert themselves and being overly sensitive to criticism and 
disapproval . 

At Stanford, the MBTI is being used along with biographical data, 
observations in the classroom, supervisor ratings, and self-report forms, 
to identify teaching interns with problems of personal competencies. The 
correlates of such problems as they influence what happens in the class- 
room are being assessed. 

Approval was obtained from the Palo Alto Unified School District to 
conduct the project concurrently one of the District's junior high 
schools. Part-time services by the resident district psycho]ogist at 
that school were arranged for. Currently the school’s counseling staff 
is being trained in techniques which will enable them to assist the school’s 
classroom with competency problems. Furthermore, a small group of experi- 
enced teachers from Palo Alto and other districts will be involved as 
consultants to help identify and suggest ways in which teachers with 
personal problems might be approached. 
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Project 0602: Nonintellec tive Effects of Educational Technology: The 

Computer as an Authority Figure for Pupil s 

Principal staff: R. D. Hess, Maria D. Tenezakis 

Work began on August 16, 1968 rvith a survey of the literature. The 
survey encompasses theory and research findings on learning principles 
involved in teaching programs; children's attitudes toward the human 
authority (particularly the teacher’s); suggestibility and impulsivity in 
children; children's willingness and ability to question the competence 
of authority figures and the quality of information provided by authori- 
tative sources; and relationships of the above characteristics of learners 
with antecedent variables such as age, sex, SES, I.Q. of the learners, 
and teaching styles of authority figures. 
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Project 0704: Methodology Unit 

Principal staff: Janet D. Elashoff 

The Unit continues to provide consultation services on research design 
and analysis and to handle the details of computer-based data processing 
for the Center. Projects given special help were Professional Socializa- ' 

tion (Warren), Data Bank (Snow), Technical Skills of Teaching: Foreign 

Language (Politzer), Training Studies: Analytic Questions (Koran), Train- 
ing Studies: Higher-Order Questions (Snow), Technical Skills of Teaching: 

Explaining (Gage), and Uncertainty Studies (Sieber). Catherine Lin, our new 
junior statistician, now supervises the details of data analyses handled 
by the Unit. Robert Proctor has completed a regression program which 
includes scatterplots and a test for parallelism of regression. Janet 
Elashoff completed a review of the robustness of covariance analysis. 





Project: 0102: Technical Skills of Teaching: Explaini ng 

Principal staff: N. L. Gage 
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Doctoral dissertations by Robert Pinney and Robert Shutes, based on 
research carried out in the project, are being completed. (These studies 
will henceforth be reported under Project 0503, Microteaching and Intern 
Data Bank.) Final editing is being completed on a chapter tentatively 
entitled "Explorations of the Teacher's Effectiveness in Explaining," 
for a volume tentatively entitled "Research into Classroom Processes," 
to be published by the Ontario Institute for Studies in Education and 
also by the Teachers College Press of Columbia University. This chapter 
is based on four papers presented at the February 1968 meeting of the 
American Educational Research Association and on the enduing discussion 
by John B. Carroll and Robert Glaser. 
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Project 0103: T echnical Skills of Teaching: Foreign Language 

Principal staff: R. L. Politzer 

During the period July-October work continued on a technical report 
summarizing the project 1 s activities and results. 
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Project 0105: Technical Skills of Teaching: Role-Playing 



Principal staff: Fannie F. Shaftel 

With the suspension of film activities by the Center, delays have 
been encountered in the completion of a training film on the uses of 
role-playing, with its accompanying user's manual. New cost estimates 
for completion of the film have been received and are being evaluated. 
Work is proceeding on a research and development memorandum summa rising 
the work of the project. 
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Project 0201: Teacher Attitudes and Their Correlates 

Principal staff: N. L. Gage 

A paper tentatively entitled M Pupil Perceptions of Teachers: A 

Factor Analysis of f About My Teacher'” by Walter W. ^wirner, William R. 
Beck, Lee J. Cronbach, and N. L. Gage is awaiting final revision. 
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Project 0202: Teachers 1 and Pupils 1 Cognitive Preferences in Mathematics 



Principal staff: R. W. Heath 

This project has been suspended pending the completion of the films 
developed for presenting verbal, symbolic, and graphic modes of expression. 
When the\ films are completed, it is hoped that a revised form of the Cog- 
nitive Preference Inventory can be validated through the cooperation of 
Mr » Kenneth Travers, now at the University of Illinois, and that the data 
can be analyzed with the cooperation of Mr. Leonard Cahen, now at the 
Educational Testing Service. 
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Project 0301: The Teac h er In 198 0 

Principal staff: R. N, Bush 

A research and development memorandum, to serve as the final report 
on this project, is being developed. 
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FY 1969 
1U/ 28/68 



PUBLICATION REGISTER 



Stanford Center for Research and Development in Teaching 

(Center) 

5-0252 
BR No. 



Code 

Number 



Title 



Investigator (s) 



01 



0101 



The Behavioral Domain 



Pre-theoretical Considerations of Uncertainty: 


R. 


H. 


Ko f f , 


An Aspect of Classroom Communication; Res. 
Memo. No. 19, January 1968. 


R. 


L. 


Warren 


Personality Correlates of Sociometric Status. 


R. 


H. 


kof f , 


Res. Memo. No. 21, May 1968. 


T. 


H. 


Hawkes 


Systematic Changes in Adult Word-Association 


R. 


Ii. 


Ko f f , 


Norms 1910-1967: Implications for the Language 

of the Classroom. Res. Memo. No. 28, April 1968. 


D. 


H. 


Feldman 


Technical Skills of Teaching: General 








Applying the Language of Behavioral Models to 
leaching Acts. Res. Memo. No. 3, March 1967. 


F. 


J. 


Me Donald 


BrunswikJan Approaches to Research on Teaching. 
Res. Memo. No. 4, March 1967. 


R. 


E ■. 


Sriuu 


Response Complexity and Experimental Design. 
Res. Memo. No. 5, March 1967. 


R. 


E. 


Snow 


Toward a Model of Teacher-Learner Interaction. 
Res. Memo. No. 18, January 1968. 


R. 


E . 


Snow 


Training Teachers as a Research Tool. Res. 
Memo. No. 24, February 1968. 


F. 


J. 


iIcDona Id 


The Specification ^f Film-Attributes for Psycho- 


G. 


Sa 


lemon , 


logical and Educational Research Processes. 
Res. Memo. 27, March 1968. 


R. 


E. 


Snov: 


Training Effects of Feedback and Modeling Pro- 


F. 


J. 


McDonald 


cedures on Teaching Performance. Tech. Rept. 


D. 


W. 


Allen 



No. 3, 1967. 
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0111 

0112 

02 



0201 

0202 
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An Overview of Research on Teaching Methods 

Three Pressing Concerns of Educational Research. N. L. 
Res. Memo, No. 1, March 1967. 

An Analytical Approach to Research on Instruc- N. L. 
tional Methods. Res. Memo, No. 2. March 1967. 

Theoretical Formulations for Researcn on Teach- N. L. 
ing, Res, Memo. No. 8, July 1967. W. R. 

Teaching Methods. Res. Memo, No. 33, ouly 1968. N. L. 

Relationship of Teaching behaviors to Students 1 
Ability to Use Information 

Overcoming Secondary Ignorance! Learning to be Joan 
Uncertain. Res. Memo. No. 17, January 1968. 

Teacher Behavior in Relation to Student Anxiety 

The Relationship Between Test Anxiety and Child- Joan 
ren T s Need for Memory Support in Problem- L. I. 

Solving. Res, Memo. No, 11, September 1967. 

Personological Domain — Teacher Traits and 
Characteristics 

The Definition of a Cognitive Control Principle: R. H. 

A Case of Diminishing Returns. Res. Memo. No, 

16, December 1967. 

Preferences of Teacher Trainees for Teaching R. H. 

Situatiuns: The Reaction to Teaching 

Situations Test. Res. Memo. No. 22, May 1968. 

Teacher Attitudes and Their Correlates 

Techniques for Estimating the Source and Direc- A. H. 

tion of Causal Influence In Panel Data. Res. N. L. 

Memo, No. 9, August 1967. 

Teachers 1 and Pupils 1 Cognitive Preferences in 
Mathematics 

Preferences for Modes of Expression in Mathe- K. S. 
matics. Res, Memo, No. 7, May 1967. R* W. 

L. S. 




Gage 

Gage 

Gage, 

Unruh 

Gage 

E. Sieber 

E. Siaber > 
Kameya 



Koff 



Kof f 



Yee, 

Gage 



Travers , 
Heath , 
Cahen 
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0102 



0103 



0106 



0107 



0108 



Technical Skills of Teaching: Explaining 

The Teacher's Effectiveness in Explaining: Evi- 

dence on its Generality and Correlation with 
Students' Ratings. Res. Memo. No. 10, May 1968 
(Rev. ed.). 

Validation of a Criterion of Lecture Effective- 
ness. Res. Memo. No. 26, March 1968. 



Technical Skills of Teaching: Foreign Languages 



An Exploratory Study of the Relation of Teacher 
Competence and Performance tc Pupil Attitudes 
Toward Foreign Language Learning. Res. Memo. 
No. 13, October 1967. 

Practice-Centered Teacher Training: French. 

Tech. Rept. No. 1, 1966. 

Performance Criteria for the Foreign Language 
Teacher. Tech. Rept. No. 1A, 1966 

Practice-Centered Teacher Training: Spanish. 

Tech. Rept. No. 2, 1967. 

Teaching in Small Groups 

Dynamics of Task and Process: The Classroom 

as Social Organism. Res. Memo. No. 15, Novem- 
ber 1967. 

Teaching for Divergent Thinking 

The Study of Development of Creativity: Re- 

search Problems in Parental Antecedents. Res. 
Memo. No. 29, April 1968. 

Changes in Young Children's Behavior After a 
Year of Computer-Assisted Instruction: An Ex- 

ploratory Study. Res. Memo. No. 31. May 1968. 

A T axonomy of Teaching Behaviors 

A Taxonomy of Teaching Behaviors: Progress 
Report. R&D Memo. No. 36, September 1968. 



Maria R. Belgard, 
B. Rosenshine, 

N. L. Gage 



W. P. Gorth, 

D. W. Allen, 

L. W. Popejoy, 
T. W. Stroud 



R. L. Politzer 



R. L. Politzer 



R. L. Politzer 



R. L. Politzer, 
Diana E. Bartley 



R. H. Koff 



Pauline S. Sears 



Pauline S. Sears, 
D. H. Feldman 



D. 


P. 


Baral 


R. 


E. 


Snow, 


D. 


W. 


All an 
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0503 
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Institutional Domain 

A Differentiated Teaching Staff. Res. Memo. No. 
6, March 1967. 

Edu cational Community Organization 

Interviews with Four Black Parents. R&D Memo. 
No. 37, September 1968, 

Training Studies 

A Model of Mathemagenic Behavior as Intervening 
Variables in Classroom Communication. Res. 

Memo. No. 30, April 1968. 

A Study of a Fixed Sequence of Skill and Concept 
Acquisition Requisite to Performance of a Common 
School Task: Map Drawing. R&D Memo. No, 38, 

September 1968. 

Micro teaching and Intern Data Bank 



Intercorrelations Anong Three Methods of Esti- 
mating Student Attention. R&D Memo. No. 39, 
September 1968, 

Uncertainty Studies 

Individual Differences in Decision Making. Res, 
Memo. No. 23, February 1968. 

A Paradigm for Experimental Modification of the 
Effects of Test Anxiety on Cognitive Processes, 
Res, Memo. No. 25, May 1968. 

Pupillomecry 

Sociometric Choice: A Study of Pupillary Res- 

ponse. Res. Memo. No. 20, February 1968. 

M ethodology Unit 

Missing Data in Analysis of Variance. Res. 

Memo. No. 14, November 1967, 

Analysis of Covariance, Res. Memo. No, 34, 
August 1968. 
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General 



New Directions for Researc . -nd Development in 
Teacher Education. Res. Memo. No. 32, May 1968. 

Social Apprtva] and Achievement Striving in the 
Kindergarten. Res. Memo. No. 35, June 1968. 
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Note: The Publication Resumes on the following sheets cover the 

publications listed below. 

Research and Development Memoranda Nos. 3, 4, b, /, 13, 14, 17, 18, 
22, 23, 24, 25, 27, 26 , 29, 30, 31, 32, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39. 

Technical Report No. 2. 

To the best of our knowledge, ERIC Resumes were previously submitted 
for the publications not listed above. If any such resumes do not appear 
in the files of the Research and Development Centers Branch, we will be 
happy to supply new Publication Resumes. 
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Stanford Center for Research and Development in Teaching 



Publication Resume 



Series: Research Memorandum No. 3. Project: Olul 

1. F. J. McDonald, Applying the Language of Behavioral Models to 
Teaching Act, March 1967. 

2. Purpose: To present a method for developing a language to describe 

the phenomena of instruction. A behavioral model was chosan in or- 
der to generalize the critical language beyond teacher-student inter- 
action to such interactions as those of parent-child or psychotherapy. 

3. Method: A theoretical paper. 

4. Not applicable. 

3. For the purpose of analyzing classroom behavior, the following irodels 
are useful: (a) Skinnerian-type model of instrumental conditioning; 

(b) A Neal Miller ,T drive-cue-response-reinf orcement model; 11 and (c) 
a Bandura social-learning model. The application of each or these 
models to the analysis of teacher-student interaction and behavioral 
change is discussed. Two problems in using behavioral models are 
pointed out: (a) the extension of the model to a new set of phenom- 
ena (e.g,, how to get reinforcement contingencies into the situation), 
and (b) communication with investigators not using these models 
(which may be accomplished by demonstrating that the model lias made 
a significant contribution to our understanding of a particular phe- 
nomenon). The use of videotape to reproduce the teacher’s behavior 
to allow for reinforcement and modeling is one method for overcoming 
the former problem. The latter problem can be overcome in three 
ste:)s: (a) describe what we are doing when we educate (it is sub - 

mitted that the essential phenomenon of education is the acquisition 
of forrol symbolic systems for the analysis and synthesis of exper- 
ience); (b) develop a theoretical (eclectic) approach which can 
translate the classroom behavior into a critical language of behav- 
ioral models; and (c) apply this behavioral model to the specific 
phenomena for which they have been developed as a proof in principle 
that the foimal language for the analysis of behavioral events is 
ree.dily applicable to classroom behavior. It is concluded tnat’. 

(a) behavioral models can serve to analyze complex phenomena which 
bear on the analysis of the acquisition of symbolic systems; (b) 
cremating modeJ.s of teaching behavior, especially with videotape, it 
a powerful way of describing behavior; and (c) behavioral models 
will lequire the investigator to look et specific teacher behavior, 
pupil behavior, and antecedent-consequent relations. 

6. The advantages of using behavioral models are: (a) they are rela- 

tively simple; (b) they require the fewest number of assur.pt ions ; 
and (c) there is a wealth of behavior analyzed already in these 
terms . 

O This paper is of interest to teachers, teacher ^rainers, and re- 
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Series: Research Memorandum No. 4. Project: 0101 

1. Richard E. Snow, Brunswikian Approaches to Research on Teaching, 

March 1967. 

2. Purpose: To review the usefulness of Brunswik's theoretical position 

as a paradigm for research on teaching. 

3. A theoretical paper. 

4. Not applicable. 

5. A review of Brunswik's theoretical position, called Probabilistic 
Functionalism, suggests a paradigm for research on teaching that in- 
corporates the main features of models previously available while 
providing additional features deemed important. It emphasizes (a) 
the probabilistic, vicarious nature of classroom behavior; (b) the 
close relation of classroom behavior to behavior in general; (c) the 
need for ideographic, developmental conceptions of the single class- 
room; and (d) the need for multivariate representation end analysis 
in research on teaching. Facet design and analysis is also sugges- 
ted for use in taxonomic work on classroom variables. 

6. Of value in further theoretical and research effort relevant to un- 
derstanding of teaching learning processes. 

7. Those interested in theory and research on teaching. 
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Series: Research Memorandum No, 6. Program: 03 

1. Dwight W. Allen, A Differentiated Teaching Staff, March 1967. 

2. Purpose; To provide a model for utilization of professional staff 
members in today’s schools. 

3, Methodology: Theoretical and policy statement. 

4, Not applicable. 

3. Emphasis should be on the teacher as a professional, with various 
kinds of technical assistants to help the teacher with his profes- 
sional responsibilities. To accomplish this., four categories of 
teachers are identified: Associate Teacher, Staff Teacher, Senior 
Teacher, and Professor. Duties and responsibilities differ for each 
category. The first two levels (Associate and Straff) are tenured 
positions, while the other two (Senior and Professor) are contract 
positions, although they may retain tenure at level two (Staff). Ad- 
vantages of differentiation include: (a) elimination of automatic 

salary increase and/or promotion regardless of competence; (b) iden- 
tification of specific responsibilities at each level; (c) encourage- 
ment for younger, talented staff members; (d) effective utilization 
of persons who do not wish to accept full professional responsibility; 

(e) elimination of labor-management connotations in staff negotiations 

(f) facilitation of innovation; (g) consideration of more alternatives 

in staff training and retraining; and (h) provisions for constructive 
utilization of individual talents. Difficulties include: (a) iden- 

tifying staff responsibilities; (b) establishment of working relation- 
ships among staff members; (c) modification of the total school pro- 
gram; (d) lack of precendents for employing such systems, (e) lack 

of concepts for staff training; (f) rejection of differential teach- 
ing ranks by current staff members who might be threatened by spe- 
cific criteria of performance; and (g) the need for overcompensa t ion 
in lower staff ranks during a period of transition, 

6. Usefulness: As indicated under "advantages" above. 

7, Target groups: Teachers, administrators, schools of education. 
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Series: Research Memorandum No, 7. Project: 0202 

1. Kenneth S. Travers, Robert W. Heath, and Leonard S. Cahen, 
Preferences for Modes of Expression in Mathematics, May 1967, 

2. Purpose: To develop a measure of cognitive style for both students 

and teachers in mathematics and to study the relationship between 
these . 

3. Method: A trial form of a Cognitive Preference Test on Mathematics 

was pretested on 115 seventh-grade students. The data from this 
test administration were used for item analysis and reliability es- 
timation. Scores on this test were related to student performance 
on the Iowa Test of Basic Skills. 

4. 115 seventh-grade students (69 male, 46 female) from a junior high 
school in Fremont, California. 

5. Major findings: 

1. The 30-ite.n test can reasonably be administered in a normal 
classroom period. 

2. The items function as intended and tend to discriminate. 

3. A useful balance among preference scores is produced by the 
tes t . 

4. There appears to be a positive and statistically significant 
relation between preference for symbolic mode of expression and 
performance on the achievement test. 

6. The findings suggest that measurement of cognitive preferences in 
mathematics is possible, that sucli performances are related to 
achievement, and that this relationship has implications for in- 
structional processes. 

7. Target groups: Educational researchers, mathematics educatcrc, 

and educational psychologists. 
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ias: Research Memorandum No. 13. Project: 0103 

Robert L. Politzer, An Exploratory Study of the Relations of Teacher 
Competence and Performance to Pupil Attitudes Toward Foreign Lan- 
guage Learning, October 1967. 

Purpose: To determine the relation between changes in attitude to- 

ward foreign language on the part of the pupil (measured by the 
Mary DuFort attitude scale) and a group of variables concerning 
the teacher, namely performance in the MLA-ETS tests (listening, 
speaking, reading, writing, applied linguistics, civilization and 
culM' a, and professional preparation) and appraisals of teaching 
pel aiance by supervisors. 

Method: All participating teachers took the battery of MLA-ETS 

Proficiency Tests during the summer of 1966. At the end of the 
school year, the teachers were rated by their Stanford and resident 
supervisors, using the Performance Criteria for Foreign Language 
Teachers (Stanford Center for Research and Development in Teaching 
Technical Report 1-A 1967). At the same time the students were 
asked to indicate their actitude toward foreign language study, 
using the Mary DuFort Attitude Scale. 

The sample of teachers utilized in the study were 16 intern teach- 
ers of the Stanford teacher-training class of 1966-67. The find- 
ings were based on inter correlation matrices established between 
the variables. 

The results of the study shewed that improvement in pupils' atti- 
tudes toward languages tended to take place in classes of teachers 
with high speaking proficiency in the foreign language. On the 
other hand, teacher performance in applied linguistics and apprais- 
al of teaching performance in applied linguistics and appraisal of 
teaching performance by the supervisor tended to correlate negative- 
ly with gains in pupil attitude scores. 

It is suggested that teaching methods and teacher behaviors often 
highly valued by the audio-lingual methods and foreign language 
supervisors be reexamined from the point of vie*-’ their effect 
on student motivation. 

The results of this investigation should be of interest to language 
teachers in general, but particularly to supervisors or specialists 
with the training for foreign language teachers. 
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Series: Research Memorandum No. 14 . Project: 0704. 

1. Janet Dixon Elashoff and Alan Abrahms, Missing Data in Analysis of 
Variance, November 1967. 

2. Purpose: The memorandum provides a brief review of several statis- 

tical approaches to analysis of variance problems with unequal cell 
sizes . 

3. Not applicable. 

4. Not applicable. 

5. The bulk of the memorandum describes how to read and interpret the 
output of BMD 05V, a computer program which provides the least 
squares solution for the analysis of variance with unequal cell sizes. 

6-7. Useful to all groups using statistical analysis in educational 
research. 
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Series: Research Memorandum No. 17. Project: 0111 

1. Joan E, Sieber, Overcoming Secondary Ignorance: Learning When 

to be Uncertain, January 1968. 

2. Purpose: To introduce the concept of warranted uncertainty, present 

evidence that warranted uncertainty increases knowledge acquisition, 
curiosity, and productive thinking, and to show ways of increasing 
warranted uncertainty in elementary school children. 

3-6. This is not a research report; its objective is to disseminate in- 
formation concerning methods of increasing uncertainty. These methods 
were developed in prior research. 

7. Target groups: Teachers, educational psychologists. 
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Series: Research Memorandum No. 18. Project: 0101 

1. Richard E. Snow, Toward a Model of Teacher-Learner Interaction, 

January 1968. 

2. Purpose: To pursue further the development of a paradigm for research 

on teaching based on Brunswikian and information processing ap , aches. 

3. A theoretical paper, 

4. Not applicable. 

5. Characteristics of an information-processing model of two-person com- 
municative interaction are considered. Of primary concern are the 
internal cognitive events involved in teaching and learning. Formu- 
lations by Rothkopf and Fitts as well as earlier ideas irom Brunswik 
and Guttman are combined to produce a preliminary model of teacher- 
learner interaction, General organizing dimensions for a taxonomy 

of teaching and learning beha.iors are suggested and data sources 
relevant to the model are discussed. The results of two empirical 
studies serve as examples of aspects of the model, showing how it 
may be useful in educational research. 

6. Of value in further theoretical and research effort relevant to un- 
derstanding of teaching learning processes. 

7. Those interested in theory and research on teaching. 
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Series: Research Memorandum No. 22. Program: 02 

1. Robert H. Koff, Preferences of Teacher Trainees for Teaching Situa- 
tions: The Reaction to Teaching Situations Test, May 1968. 

2. Purpose: Educational research has always been concerned with person- 

al qualities of teachers, but despite the importance of this area 
little is known about the nature and measurement of teacher person- 
ality, or about the relation between teacher personality and teaching 
effectiveness. The purpose of the present study is to assess teach- 
er preferences for teaching situations and to determine the extent 

of preference change after an intensive eight-week training program. 

3. Stimulus materials were line drawings showing various face-to-face 
teacher-student interactions and classroom furniture arrangements, 
ranging from small intimate tutorial situations to large impersonal 
lectures. Utilizing a pre- and posttreatment design, subjects were 
presented the stimulus materials in a paired comparison format. 

4. 152 Master of Arts in Education students. 

5. There were no significant (p <.001) changes in expressed situational 
preferences from pre- to posttreatment; the study found that, on the 
average, 83.19% of the ^s indicated a strong preference for teaching 
in small groups. Results are discussed in terms of identifying the 
technical skills of teaching associated with stated situational pre- 
ference and establishing personality correlates of teacher preferen- 
ces for teaching situations. 

6-7. Useful to teachers, teacher trainers, educational psychologists. 
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Series: Research Memorandum No. 23. Project: 0504 

1* Joan E. Sieber, Individual Differences in Decision Making, February 



2. Purpose: This is a draft of a chapter from the forthcoming book, Un_- 

certainty, Information Search, and Choice Behaviors , by John T. 
Lanzetta, James M. Driscoll, and Joan E. Sieber. It summarizes a 
series of experiments concerning individual differences in decision 
making conducted by Sieber in collaboration with Lanze ta and Dris- 
coll and explores a theoretical framework for explaining these dif- 
ferences. This chapter focuses on the vole which response uncertainty 
plays as a mediator of information acquisition and organization. 

3. Methods included laboratory experiments, interviews, and correlational 
studies . 

4. Characteristics of sample: College students. 

5-6. Major findings and usefulness: Persons appear to vary widely with 

respect to the amount of uncertainly which -key perceive to inhere 
in situations and the amount of uncertainty with which they are com- 
fortable. Some means of training persons no induce uncertainty were 
found to be successful in increasing infovmatirn acquisition and 
producing more thoroughly considered decisions. These training 
methods and their relation to modes of information use are pertinent 
to the teaching of reflective thinking and inquiry. Specific appli- 
cations to teaching will be discussed in & forth :oming paper. 

7. Target groups: Researchers in psychology and educational psychology. 
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Series: Research Memorandum No. 24. Project; 0101 

1. F. J. McDonald, Training Teachers as a Research Tool, February 1968, 

2. Purpose: Proposal and rationale for participation by psychologists 

in all aspects of teacher-training programs as a laboratory for 
testing how psychological ideas are translated into teaching actions. 

3. Methodology: Expository statement of position and rationale. 

4. Characteristics of sample: Not applicable. 

3-b. Findings. The perennial question of "liow do teachers learn to 

apply psychology to teaching? 11 has not been answered. Teachers who 
criticize psychology courses as irrelevant for teaching have been 
unable to state what _is practical. Psychologists have not been able 
to resolve the problem of the relevance of psychology to teaching. 

Part of the criticism of teachers stems from attitudes toward teaching 
conveyed by psychologists, most of whom recoil at any suggestion that 
they should specify instructional procedures. The writer's position 
is that understanding how people learn to think psychologically is 
and should be one of the major tasks of a psychologist; that this 
task assumes even greater importance when the people are teachers 
whose work has numerous and significant psychological components; 
and that research on this problem has both great theoretical and 
practical value. Teaching behavior appears to be made up of complex 
sets of skills embedded in equally complex sets of decisions; the 
analysis of what these skills are and how they relate to learning 
is itself a challenging problem. Such questions as the verbal dis- 
course of teachers, emotive characteristics of teacher-student inter- 
actions, factors involved in choosing teaching as a profession, and 
how complex teaching strategies are conceived and carried out are 
illustrative of the importance of psychological studies for teaching. 
Another type of research is that of development of skills of teaching 
by analysis, and then training for their acquisition. benefits 
would include directly attacking diverse problems such as how people 
learn complex skills and make complex decisions while studying both 
the utility of psychology when applied and how people learn to apply 
it. 



7. 
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Series: Research Memorandum No. 25. Project: 0504 

1. Joan E. Sieber, A Paradigm for Experimental Modification of the 
Effects of Test Anxiety on Cognitive Processes, May 1968. 

2. Purpose: To show that applied research aimed at reducing the un- 

desirable effects of test anxiety on intellectual performance can- 
not be carried out using existing research paradigms, and to pro- 
pose a paradigm which would serve such an aim. 

3. Method: The paradigm and the experiment discussed as an exemplar 

involve experimental research in either a classroom or laboratory 
setting . 

4. Sample: School children. 

5-6. Major findings and usefulness: It is widely recognized that test 

anxiety can have both interfering and facilitating effects oi cog- 
nitive processes. However, the research from which this conclusion 
is drawn typically has not indicated which cognitive processes are 
affected or how they are affected. As a result, our present know- 
ledge is too oversimplified to apply to practical problems; it fails 
to suggest research hypotheses concerning ways of overcoming the 
interfering effects of anxiety and taking advantage of its facili- 
tating effects. In this paper, a paradigm is presented for studying 
how anxiety disrupts or facilitates intellectual activity, and how 
learning environments can be modified to eliminate its disruptive 
effects while utilizing its facilitating effects. Further, this 
paradigm provides a basis for constructing miniature theories of an- 
xiety in relation to cognitive processes. 

7. Target groups: Educational psychologists and researchers. 
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ies; Research Memorandum No. 27. Project: 0101 

Richard E. Snow and Gavriel Salomon, The Specification of Film- 
Attributes for Psychological and Educational Research Processes, 

March 1968. 

To clarify theoretical constructs used in studying the psychological 
effects of instructional media. 

A theoretical paper. 

Not applicable. 

The paper suggests methodology that seeks interaction effects between 
media attributes, learner traits, and learning objectives, rather than 
main effects, and represents media attributes in psychologically 
manageable terms. A discussion of both psychol inguistic and in- 
formation-theory approaches to the description of media attributes 
is provided. 

Of value in further theoretical ar.d research effort relevant to under- 
standing of instructional media. 

Those interested in theory and research on instructional media. 
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Series: Research Memorandum No. 28. Program: 01 

1, R, H. Koff and D. H. Feldman, Systematic Changes in Adult Word- 
Association Norms 1910-1967: Implications for the Language of the 

Classroom, April 1968. 

Recent research has shown that the language that teachers use in the 
classroom is related to a variety of pupil performance characteristics. 

The purpose of the present study is to examine word associations of teacher 
trainees in order to determine their degree of response homogeneity. Word 
associations obtained from a group of 185 teacher trainees in response to 
a standardized list of 51 stimulus words (Kent and Rosanoff, 1910) were 
compared with several adult normative collections. The results showed 
that associations of teacher trainees confirm the trend toward increased 
associative response homogeneity reported by Russell and Jenkins (1960). 
Comparisons between college undergraduate majors in education and gradu- 
ate students (candidates for the Master of Arts in Teaching) showed that 
undergraduate Ss exhibited significantly (p<^.05) more response homo- 
geneity than graduate Ss. Results are discussed in terms of the impact 
that response homogeneity may have on teacher language and its effects 
on student conforming behavior in the classroom. 

Target Groups: Teachers, teacher trainers, educational psychologists. 
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Series: Researc i Memorandum No. 29. Project: 0107 



1. Pauline S. Sears, The Study of Development of Creativity: Research 

Problems in Parental Antecedents, April 1968. 

2. Purpose: To review knowledge to date on parental antecedents of 

"creativity" or divergent thinking in children, and report discussion 
of this material by participants at the National Invitational Research 
Conference on Child Rearing Practices for Developing Creativity, 

St. Paul, Minnesota, 1967. 

3. Method: Literature survey with commentary. 



4. Not applicable. 



5. Findings: Methods of establishing criterion measures for assessment 

of "creativity" consist, at the present time, of the following: (a) 

judgments by peers or experts; the judgments sometimes made on general 
behavior, sometimes on a production of the subjec - ; (b) test procedures 
purporting to measure creativity; and (c) tests for personality char- 
acteristics thought necessar' 1 to creativity. Both the latter types of 
tests are shaky in terms of validity criteria; the difficulty lies 
partly in the problem of whether "creativity" is defined in terms of 
a creative product , or in a process of living and coping adaptively. 
Part of the difficulty is ascribed to the definition of either product 
or process in young children. 



Available methods for assessing parental behaviors in the child-rear- 
ing process were also reviewed. Problems here include the fact that 
naturalistic as compared to experimental research is commonly and 
probably necessarily employed. This means that the direction of in- 
fluence — parent to child or child to parent — is generally unclear. 
Interaction situations may standardize to a certain extent the natural 
situation, but precise definition of the causal effect is still a 
problem. 

Such direct research as we have relating parental practices in child- 
rearing suggests that the following parent variables appear with 
regularity as associated with child divergent thinking: (a) support, 

satisfaction with self and with child; (b) low degree of punishment; 
(c) low pressure for conformity; (d) lack of intrusiveness. It is 
likely that these are necessary but not sufficient conditions for the 
development of true creativity; new research is needed to ascertain 
whether prediction is not improved by investigating the modeling in- 
fluence provided by creative interests of the parents themselves. 



In connection w r ith the variable warmth and nurturance, the ri suits 
are not clear at this time; it may be that a high degree of nurturance, 
especially for girls, Interferes with the development of confidence 
in the seif as an independent thinker. The influence of mother behavior 
3 n boys and father behavior on girls appears frequently in the research. 
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6. Useful to target groups identified below. 

7. Target groups: Researchers in child development; those interested 

in creativity; teachers and teacher trainers. 
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Series: Research Memorandum No. 30. Project 0501 

1. F. J. McDonald, A Model of Mathemagenic Behaviors as Intervening 

Variables in Classroom Communication, April 1968. 

The purpose of this paper is to present a model of mathemagenic 
behaviors as intervening variables in classroom communication. Mathema- 
genic behaviors are defined as those that produce learning. This model 
can be characterized by (a) teacher verbal behavior increasing the 
probability of eliciting a mathemagenic behavior, and (b) the relation 
of mathemagenic behavior to student performance. Teacher verbal behavior 
may be quantified by applying information theory concepts of originality, 
redundancy, and complexity. Information communicated in the teacher’s 
verbal behavior is described as a set of linear or sequential utterances 
of differing degrees of probability. This behavior is of three kinds: 

(a) semantic; (b) syntactic (tacts); and (c) mands . The student attends 
to, decodes, sorts, evaluates, formulates, and responds to the teacher’s 
verbal behavior. Mands serve to elicit student mathemagenic responses 
by bringing these responses under stimulus control. For example, if the 
teacher calls for enumerating responses, then the accuracy of a student’s 
enumerating responses will increase. In order to explain how mathemagenic 
behavior controls student behavior, it is hypothesized that the pupil’s 
understanding of principles is a direct function of the number of trans- 
lation and comparison responses he makes. Empirical evidence is cited to 
support the conceptual model. Finally, it is demonstrated that informa- 
tion theory used to quantify teacher verbal behavior can be reduced from 
originality, redundancy, and complexity to an analysis of the mand-content 
relations to learning. It is concluded that, by using this behavioral 
and mathematical model, a research strategy can be evolved. Ultimately 
mand-content relations will be specified which will give specific cate- 
gories of pupil change and change in conceptual, attitudinal, or skill 
learning . 

This paper has direct relevance for researchers in teaching, teachers, 
and teacher trainers, 
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Series: Research Memorandum No. 31. Project: 0107 

1. Pauline S, Sears and David H. Feldman, Changes in Young Children's 

Behavior After a Year of Computer Assisted Instruction: An Exploratory 

Study, May 1968. 

The present study aims to investigate effects of a partial treatment 
of computer assisted instruction on the classroom behavior of first grade 
children by comparing them with a group who received normal teacher-led 
instruction. A Behavior Survey Instrument yielded 18 composite scores 
(9 categories of behavior at two points in time, Fall and Spring). These 
18 variables were subjected to a factor analysis to test the hypothesis 
that the behaviors would yield two principal factors, an Academic and a 
Social behavior cluster, Four independent factors (Academic and Social 
behavior clusters at each point in time) were defined. The subsequent 
data analysis used scores on the four factors as dependent, independent 
and correlational variables. Despite independence of the four factors 
for the whole sample of children (N— 72), subgroup analyses revealed 
systematic differences. (a) It was found that CAI children were less 
stable ever time in Academic behavior than non-CAI children, while non- 
CAI children were slightly less stable than CAI children in Social be- 
havior. (b) CAI children exhibited a greater amount of Social behavior 
during the Fall sampling than non-CAI children, while the opposite was 
true in the spring, There were no significant differences in Academic 
behavior, but non-CAI children showed a slight decrease between the Fall 
and Spring behavior samples, (c) Fall Social behavior was a reasonably 
good predictor of the progress a child would make in the CAI Reading 
curriculum for the CAI Reading group. This was not as true for the Math 
CAI children in Math, (d) A significant correlation between Academic 
behavior and achievement in the non-CAI subject was found; the correlation 
remained significant after IQ was partialled out. (e) For Math CAI child- 
ren, Academic behavior (Spring) was strongly related to IQ (.71,<,01). 
Positive correlations between behavior and achievement were diminished to 
nonsignificance when the correlation between IQ and Academic behavior was 
partialled out. These findings were interpreted to suggest a possible 
reduction in the expected positive relations among academic behavior, IQ 
and achievement in the curriculum in which a child received CAI instruction. 
The study is recommended to those interested in the nonachievemont effects 



of CAI. 
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Series: Research Memorandum No. 32. 

1, Robert N. Bush, New Directions for Research and Development in 
Teacher Education, May 1968. 

The purpose of this memorandum was to contribute to the thinking of 
r* conference of educational leaders held at the University of Texas R&D 
Center on Teacher Education on October 24-26, 1967. The results of this 
conference were to be published and distributed in some form by the Texas 
R&D Center. The exact character of the sample to whom the conference 
results were sent is not fully known to me but can be determined from the 
report of the Texas R&D Center. The conclusions of the memorandum are 
as follows: 

A needed shift in emphasis upon research and development in teacher 
education should proceed along the following lines. First, we must make 
a substantial effort to "uncourse" the professional training component, 

Much of it can now be programmed. We should rely extensively on performance 
criteria through which students in training can be observed to find out 
when they have developed a competence, We need to spend major time in 
developing clinical exercises and good teacher training materials which 
are now almost totally nonexistent, Training programs are not likely to 
change until such new materials are produced. These will consist not of 
new textbooks on educational psychology and general methodology, but rather 
of packages that look quite different from those we now have. They may 
contain specific behavioral definitions of teaching, videotape and film 
models of both positive and negative instances, and packages of inservice 
and preservice courses with evaluative forms and specific instructions on 
how to use them, all coordinated. The Far West Laboratory is beginning 
to work in cooperation with the Stanford R&D Center to develop some 
packages. The R&D Center at Pittsburgh with the regional laboratory in 
Philadelphia is also beginning to develop such materials. 

There is also a need to saturate new training programs with super- 
vision, both from the universities and from the schools. This will require 
better trained supervisors. This means, in turn, the need for greatly 
altered conditions in the schools during the first few years of teaching, 

A pattern of a year of internship and two to lour years of externship, 
in which the beginner is learning to teach, will require that conditions 
be greatly altered during these first few years in the school. This re- 
quires the closest possible connection between teacher training in the 
universities and colleges and the conditions surrounding the new teacher. 

We have much experience and some emerging ideas, practices, and 
materials which will enable us to carry forward this developmental work. 
Since this extensive developmental work will present basic issues and 
problems, fundamental research should not be neglected. But the major 
emphasis in teacher education in the next decade probably ought to be 
upon development, which has received very little attention. 
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With powerful new programs of teacher education available, the 
critical question is: With whom shall they be used? They should be used 

for those who are committed to teaching; v> should not spend abnormal 
amounts of time, training, and money or* those who are merely seeking a 
cheap insurance policy. Therefore, the major arena for significant re^ 
search and development in teacher education will be the first few or forma- 
tive years in teaching. The last two years in training and the first 
three or four on the job need to be looked at as a whole. The old dis- 
tinction between pre- and in-service education will need to be erased. 

The needed reform in teacher education thus is dependent upon a needed re- 
form in the schools and upon the way in which teachers who are going into 
the profession are treated during their first few years in the school. 

Here, it seems to me, the spotlight of attention should be focused for 
the next decade. 

The material contained in this memorandum should be of interest to 
those who are developing programs of teacher education and who are in the 
process of selecting issues for research and development in the field. 
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Series; Technical Report No, 34. Project: 0704 

1, Janet D. Elashoff, Analysis of Covariance, August 1968 

This paper is an attempt to describe what covariance analysis does and 
doesn't do and to point out the advantages and limitations of the technique, 
The paper contains an introduction to the model and computations of analysis 
of covariance and a comparison of analysis of covariance with analysis of 
variance. The major part of the paper contains a detailed discussion of the 
assumptions about the data which must be satisfied if covariance is to be a 
valid technique, a description of the effects on the results of the covar- 
iance procedure if an assumption is not satisfied, and suggestions for check- 
ing the assumptions. In addition, there are brief comparisons of covariance 
adjustments with between-group regression adjustment and of analysis of co- 
variance with matching or blocking. 

The paper should be useful to educational researchers using covariance 
analysis in their research. 
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Series: Research Memorandum No. 35. Project: Nonprogranunat ic Research 

Gunars Reimanis, Social Approval and Achievement Striving in the Kinder- 
garten, June 1968. 

The research in the present study is concerned with the question of 
how children develop achievement striving behavior and feelings of in- 
ternal control over reinforcement for achievement. Two hypotheses were 
tested: (a) for kindergarteners who possess a feeling of internal rein- 

forcement control with respect to achievement behavior and social appro- 
val, changes in achievement striving will be positively related to change 
in the ratio of teachers’ approval over disapproval for achievement be- 
havior; and (b) for children who have not developed an adequate feeling 
of internal reinforcement control with respect to achievement behavior 
and social approval, no consistent relationship between the independent 
(approval/disapproval ratio) and dependent (achievement striving) 
variables will be found. Forty-five boys in four kindergarten classes 
were observed over a four-week period. Data on achievement striving 
were collected in a way similar to that used by Crandall and associates 
(Rabson, 1966); i.e., 20 second samples of behavior were observed. Re- 
sults were as follows: the first hypothesis was supported by a corre- 

lation of .52 (p < .005) between the approval/disapproval ratio and 
achievement striving behavior. The second hypothesis received some sup- 
port; a correlation of -.59 (p < «05, w=12) between the independent and 
dependent variables was found. However, the prediction that low IRC 
children would be lover on achievement striving than high IRC children 
was not supported. Results are discussed in terms of existing theories 
of achievement motivation. It is concluded that kindergarteners' achieve 
men t s t 1 iving could be increased by providing opportunities for success- 
ful and important achievement efforts and accompanying these with social 
approval . 

Target groups: Researchers in child development, teachers, teacher 

t ra iners . 
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Series: Research and Development Memorandum No. 36, Project: 0108 

1. David P. Baral , Richard E. Snow, Dwight W, Allen, A Taxonomy of 

Teaching Behaviors: Progress Report, September 1968. 

2. The overall purpose of the taxonomy project is to design an instru- 
ment for the description of classroom behavior which is much more 
flexible and comprehensive than previous instruments. This instru- 
ment must serve the needs of a variety of research projects and 
teacher evaluation programs while permitting coordination of data 
resulting from specific uses of the instrument. 

3. During the past two years, the taxonomy project has been concerned 

with four major areas: (a) the elaboration of a rationale to guide 

research and development; (b) the generation of a comprehensive pool 
of items to serve as the basis of a descriptive behavioral system 
and the revision and editing of these items; (c) the investigation 
of alternative organizing structures for the pool of items; and (d) 
the development of a computerized system to facilitate the use of the 
item pool. 

4. Not applicable, 

5-6. In its present state of development, the item pool contains approxi- 
mately 1,200 statements which are descriptive of teacher classroom 
behavior at varying levels of abstraction and detail. It has been 
compiled from many different sources, and its development has not 
been guided by commitment to any existing category system or theore- 
tical orientation. Thus, it represents a kind of rough dictionary 
of classroom variables. The computerized system provides a conven- 
ient method of storing and working with the item pool and includ 'S a 
rudimentary processing component which can be used to print selected 
portions of the item pool and to prepare rating forms for use in 
classroom observation. 

The present report summarizes the work of the taxonomy project over 
the past two years. It presents a rationale for the design of the 
observation system, reviews the history of its development, and des- 
cribes its current status. The report concludes with an analysis of 
several basic issues relating to the development of the taxonomy and 
a number of recommendations for future refinement and extension of 
the observation system. 

7. Target groups: Researchers interested in classroom observation pro- 

cedures, administrators and supervisors concerned with the assess- 
ment of teacher classroom performance. 
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Series: Research and Development Memorandum No. 37. Project: 0401 

1. Larnders M. Roy and Robert W. Heath, Interviews with Four Black 
Parents, September 1968. 

2. Purpose: Ti identify the educational needs of a minority community 

as defined by members of that community. 

3. Method: Four black parents were interviewed and literal transcrip- 

tions of the interviews were prepared. 

4. As in item 3. 

3. The interviews identify a number of problems and concerns related to 
the education of minority-group children and their parents' relation- 
ship to the school system. 

6. We believe the interviews are useful in understanding and clarifying 
the relationship between school systems and citizens of minority 
communities . 

7. larget groups: General. 
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Series: Research Memorandum No. 38. Project: 0501 

1. David H. Feldman, A Study of a Fixed Sequency of Skill and Concept 

Acquisition Requisite to Performance of a Common School Task: Map 

Drawing, September 1968. 

The purpose of the present study is to gather empirical evidence 
bearing on the hypothesis that a fixed sequence of concept and skill 
acquisition is requisite to representation of space in the drawing of 
a proper geographic map. Using Piagetian theory and observations as a 
guide, modifications in the construction and administration of a map- 
reading test first developed by Salomon (1968) were made so that t.ne 
test items were arranged in a hypothesized fixed sequence, i.e., failure 
on any item precluded passing any tuture item. A map-drawing test was 
also administered. On the basis of data gathered for 46 fourth-, fifth-, 
and sixth-grade middle class Ss it was found that: (a) there was a 

positive relation between the level on which Ss represented space in their 
map drawings and the median reasoning level they exhibited on the map- 
reading test; (b) map-drawing category and map-reading scores were corre- 
lated .73 (p<.001), supporting the hypothesis that the map-reading test 
was reflecting the same abilities as map drawirg; (c) a positive but non- 
significant correlation between map reading and IQ supported the hypothesis 
that map-reading was not simply another way of measuring IQ; (d) Salomon's 
(1968) results showing a three-level hierarchy of test items were repli- 
cated; and, (e) a Subjects x Items pass/fail analysis revealed that almost 
75% of the items were distributed cn a matrix as predicted by the fixed- 
sequence hypothesis. Despite difficulties in interpreting the results, 
the data are held to support the fixed-sequence hypothesis. 

The study may be useful in planning curriculum in geography, in 
finding further applications of the map-reading test in both research 
and applied settings, and in providing developmental information about 
the way in which children acquire concepts and skills necessar> for suc- 
cessful school performance. Researchers interested in spatial reasoning 
and cognitive development, social studies teachers and curriculum planners, 
and educational planners should find tha study of interest. 
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Series: Research and Development Memorandum No. 39. Project: 0502 

1. Malcolm Taylor, Intercorrelations Among Three Methods of Estimating 
Student Attention, September 1968. 

2. To determine the extent to vhich ratings cf students' attending be- 
havior based on still pictures correlated with two other measures 

of attention: (a) a self-estimate of attention, and (b) a stimulated- 

recall test. 

3. A photographic sample of the students' behavior was obtained by using 
an automatic camera set to make a photograph every 90 seconds, pro- 
ducing a 35-frame filmstrip during a 50-minute class. A self-estimate 
of the students' attending behavior was obtained at the end of the 
class period, and a s timula ted-recall test was administered the day 
after the lesson. 

4. Twelve classes of six intern teachers of foreign languages in the 
Stanford Teacher Education Program. 

5. The Spearman rank-difference correlations between the three measures 

of attention revealed: (a) a substantial correlation (median rho = 

.63) between the s timulated-recall test and the self -est imate of 
attention, and (b) generally lover, and only occasionally significant, 
correlations between the filmstrip ratings and che other two measures 
of attending behavior. These results lend support to the importance 
of distinguishing between the concept of attention as the orientation 
of the sensory receptors toward a learning task and a second level of 
attention in vhich the individual actually processes the cognitive 
content of the sensory input. 

6. It is suggested that the s timula ted-recall technique represents a 
promising method for measuring the second level of attention, 

7. Target groups: Researchers interested in the phenomenon of attention 

and in classroom-observation techniques. 
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Series: Technical Report No. 2. Project: 0103 

1. Robert L. Politzer and Diana Bartley, Practice-centered Teacher Train- 
ing; Spanish, 1967. 

This syllabus for the training of teachers of Spanish combines four 
strands of the teacher- training program (applied linguistics, language 
practice, methodology, teaching practice) in such a way that the theoreti- 
cal foundations of language teaching are described and directly related 
to practical application. The syllabus contains four pares: 1, Applied 

linguistics; 2, An index of Spanish grammar and review texts; 3, Perfor- 
mance criteria of language teachers; 4, Micro-lessons. The micro-lessons 
illustrate principles of applied linguistics and performance criteria. 

The syllabus can be used as a textbook or reference book in teacher- 
training courses, but is scientifically designed to illustrate the prin- 
ciples of practice-centered teacher training and microteaching for methods 
courses for teachers of Spanish. 
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1. Microteaching: What's That? 

2. A 30-minute color film. Provides an imaginative introduction 
to microteaching from the point of view of a teaching intern 
anticipating her first microteaching experience. 

3-4. Useful to persons interested in the techniques of microteaching 
and the questions beginners may ask about the techniques. 

5. Available from the Center for rental ($30.)) or purchase ($200.00). 
Rental or purchase fees go into revolving fund to cover cost of 
additional prints. 

6. No formal evaluation conducted. 
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1. Technical Skills of Teaching. 

2, A 30-minute color film. A master teacher models three technical 
skills of teaching; silence (listening), reinforcement, probing. 
Commentary by F« J. McDonald. 

3-4. Useful to persons interested in the technical skills approach. 

5. Available from the Center for rental ($30.00) or purchase ($200.00). 
Rental or purchase fees go into revolving fund to cover costs of 
additional prints. 

6. No formal evaluation conducted. 
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1. Tomorrow Never Comes (Larnders Roy) 

2. A 3u-minute tape interview with a black parent, dealing with his and 
his children's educational experiences, values, and attitudes. 

3-4. Useful to professional educational personnel and all those interested 
in understanding the educational and social problems of minority-group 
members . 

5. Available for purchase from the Center. Price about $3.00, to cover 
cost of duplication and packaging. 

6. Formal evaluation not appropriate. 
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C. INSTITUTIONAL RELATIONSHIPS 



The extensive manner in which the Center has become involved with 
specific communities, schools, other institutions of higher education, 
and educational agencies is described in the reports on specific pro- 
jects, For example, in the program for the disadvantaged, we have 
opened a neighborhood store-front office in a shopping center in a 
black community. Members of the Center continue to meet and to work 
closely with the Far West Laboratory for Educational Research and De- 
velopment; resources permitting, we shall undertake added cooperative 
projects in FY 69. As the program and focus of the Center has become 
more clearly defined, the number and variety of relationships with local 
schools and colleges has expanded. The teacher training program at San 
Jose State College, for example, has been used much more extensively. 

Through the activation of an Advisory Panel, we hope to create new 
and strengthen old institutional relationships. For example, an/ 
approach is being made to the. California State Department of Education 
by appointing to the Advisory Panel its Director of Compensatory Educa- 
tion, Perhaps through capitalizing on the interest in programs for the 
disadvantaged we can secure a greater involvement of the State Depart- 
ment of Education. We have appointed to the Advisory Panel a Superin- 
tendent of Schools distinguished for his work with the disadvantaged. 

We will have on our Advisory Panel two State Commis sioners of Education, 
again attempting to extend our relationship with state departments of 
education. One of these, well acquainted with the Center through his 
former position as Superintendent of Schools in Berkeley, will be the 
new Commissioner in the State of Massachusetts; the other is the dis- 
tinguished Commissioner of Education for New York State. The Director 
of the Far West Laboratory for Educational Research and Development will 
serve on the Advisory Panel and will be its first Chairman. The Direc- 
tor of the Stanford Center will continue to serve on the Executive Panel 
of the Far West Laboratory and has begun to serve as one of the contin- 
uing advisors for two of the regional laboratories which have programs 
attending to the problems of teacher education: The Northwest Lab in 

Portland and the Michigan-Ohio Laboratory in Detroit. The Center Direc- 
tor also is a member of the National Advisory Panel of the new ERIC 



ERIC 
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Clearinghouse on Teacher Education in Washington, D. C. 

We have found that each year since the establishment of the Center, 
as our program has become clarified and has developed substantively, the 
relationships with other educational institutions have gro*n soundly and 
constructively. We predict thau this wiil be true in the future, 
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D. DISSEMINATION ACTIVITIES 

During the period July 1-November 1, the Publication, Dissemination, 
and Media Unit prepared an updated bibliography of Center and Center-re- 
lated publications. Progress was made toward updating the Center's mail- 
ing list, A new cover for Center publications was designed, Further plans 
were made for the development of a quarterly Center publication and a 
descriptive brochure on the Center. Manuscript for the Center’s article 
in the Summer issue of the Journal of Research and Development in Education 
was revised and condensed, Publications issued during the period may be 
identified from the Publication Register, 

Ten members of the Center's professional staff and research-assistant 
group presented papers, participated in symposia or chaired sessions at 
the Annual Convention of the American Psychological Association in San 
Francisco on August 30-September 3. The results of some of these presenta- 
tions will appear as Center publications. 

Joan E. Sieber attended the UNICEF-sponsored Seminar on Learning 
and the Educacional Process in Stockholm, Sweden, July 28-August 23, where 
she conducted a seminar j \\ the uncertainty studies of the Stanford Center , 
Professor Sieber also prepared, at the request of the journal T he Instructor , 
an article entitled ’'Teaching Children to Think," based on research and 
literature reviews stemming from the Uncertainty project, 



R. N. Bush delivered a speech, "Can We Develop Curriculum-Proof 
Teachers?," at the October 21 meeting of the Indiana Education Associa- 
tion in Evansville. Much of the speech focused on the work of the Center, 



The Center was host to a number of visitors from the United States 
and overseas. Official visiters included Dr. Joseph Froomkin from the 
II, s. Office of Education, Office of Program Planning and Evaluation, on 
July 24; Mr, Bernard Martin and Mr. Victor Zafra of the U. 5, Bureau of 
*uhe Budget, on August 14; and Mr. Kent Violioever, Miss Nancy Needham, and 
Dr. Donald Medley, representing the Research and Development Centers Branch, 
on October 17 and 18. 



The Executive Board has expressed an interest in maintaining active 
liaison with Dr. F. J, McDonald as he develops further work in heuristic 
teaching and technical skills of teaching in his new position at New York 
University . 




